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A FRONTIER POST 


RALPH GRAHAM TABER 


ORE than a century ago the first 
French missionaries toiled across 

the barren ‘‘scab-lands’’ of the 
foothills to penetrate the mountain wild- 
erness of Northern Idaho. With infinite 
hardship and peril, they followed the 
mighty Columbia, and thence up the 
windings of the rushing Spokane, through 
valleys filled with gravel and basalt and 
possessed of but a stern grandeur. At the 
source of the last-named river, they found, 
hidden among pastoral forest-clad hills, a 
crystal lake, so clear, so calin, so beauti- 
ful, so restful to their weary souls after 
the desolation through which they had 
passed, that spontaneously there came 


from their lips the words of christening, 
**Coeur d’Alene.”’ 

‘* Heart of silver,’’ it is indeed; but it 
was with no premonition of the vast treas- 
ures hidden in the green-covered moun- 
tains so pleasing to their eyes, that the 
priests spoke those words of prophesy. 
Nothing was further from their thoughts 
than the possibilities of fortune. 

Their hearts were set, not upon earthly 
things, but upon the salvation of souls; 
and far up the stream that feeds the lake, 
they planted the Cross, and settled down 
among the Indians to sow the seeds of re- 
ligion. 

It was many first 


years after that the 








Coeur d’ Alene City 
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Wards of the Nation 


hardy adventurer, armed with rifle, pick Following his discovery came an eager 
and spade, invaded this peaceful region horde of white prospectors. Regardless 
and proved to the world that the words alike of the natural rights of the simple- 
of the priests were something more than minded natives and of the laws of a far- 
poetic. away civilization, these men filled the 








‘The Heart of Silver” 
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hills with discord, set 
at naught the teach- 
ings of the priests, 
and kindled in the 
hearts of the Indians 
an enmity of the 
white man which 
nothing but the ex- 
termination of their 
race can ever wholly 
eradicate. 

Then it was that, 
to preserve the peace, 
Fort Sherman became 
a public necessity, 
and it was not against 
the red men alone that 
the salutary influence 
of this government 
outpost had to be ex- 
erted. Though the 
Indians waged war 
indiscriminately 
against their white 
oppressors, the set- 
tlers had also to be 
protected against the 
depredations of the 
equally unscrupulous 
and more formidable, 


because more intelligent, desperadoes of 


their own kind. 


The ‘‘Wards of the 
settled down to a sullen acceptance of the 
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An Original Owner of the Soil 
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inevitable upon the 
small portion of their 
former domain allot- 
ted to them by their 
guardians. Occasion- 
ally their smouldering 
resentment would 
break forth into a 
flame of retribution. 
Twenty or fifty or a 
hundred bucks, armed 
with rifles and cart- 
ridges furnished to 
them by the Govern- 
ment, would steal 
away on the warpath, 
and the alarmed set- 
tlers would flock into 
the fort with tales of 
horrible outrage. 
Then the troops would 
ride away, in single 
file, that the enemy 
might not judge from 
their trail as to the 
number of combatants, 
and with belts left 
behind and_ sabres 
slipped under the 
girths of their sad- 


dles, that no clanking of accoutrements 


might give the Indians warning. And the 


Nation’’ soon natives would be taught a lesson, written 
in their own red blood, at the conclusion 








The Result of One Day’s Sport 
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A Government Train on the Plains 


of which peace would be restored, and 
the nation would havea few less wards 
to care for. 

The days of such senseless outbreaks 
are passing away, yet it is only the pres- 
ence of the troops, and the knowledge of 
what will inevitably befall, that restrain 
the seemingly peaceable Indian and limits 
him to his reservation. 


When the troops are changed, and the 
seasoned and experienced veterans, 
whom, with good reason, he has learned 
to respect, are removed to some other 
frontier post, to make way for an un- 
known regiment, the Indian is seldom 
content till he puts the strangers to test, 
aud, from experience, gauges the new- 
comers’ fighting qualities and their efh- 








General View 





of Fort Sherman 
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A FRONTIER POST 


ciency in combatting his own. peculiar 
modes of warfare. For this reason, now- 
adays, the garrison of a post is seldom 
relieved in its entirety, if that can be 
avoided. The companies are changed from 
time to time, or the troops are moved by 
battalions; and so, in the course of years 
of service, the veteran of the regular 
army comes to know all the government 
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tent life after long months of garrison 
work, the transfer to new scenes and a 
new climate, act as a beneficent tonic 
upon both officers and men. ‘These shift- 
ings from post to post are therefore 
usually welcomed; but that is hardly the 
case with the fortunate troops domiciled 
at Fort Sherman. Added to the natural 
beauties of Coeur d’Alene, of which fhe 














The 


posts, from Fort Sherman to Fort Marcy. 

For more than one, these 
movals are almost a necessity. ‘The rou- 
tine of military life, the unending round 
lazy days, with their monotonous 
duties and weary hours of idleness, with- 
out a change of environment, would con- 
duce to mental stupefaction. A march of 
a couple of hundred miles, the novelty of 


reasons re- 


ot 


Return of the Troop 


eye never wearies, the comforts of the 
post grown dear to the men, and the 
social pleasures made possible by the 
growth of the littlecity of Coeur d’ Alene 
nearby, and the advent of hundreds of 
summer visitors from Spokane and the 
Puget Sound cities, are the boundless op- 
portunities for sport afforded by the river, 
the lake and the surrounding wilderness. 
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The Primary Stage of the Frontier Post 


Within a stone’s throw from the shore der trouting tackle, backed by the skill 
upon which the post is located one may, of the sportsman, is pitted against the 
by an hour’s skilful casting of flies, se- brute strength and rage of the noblest 
cure a fine catch of speckled trout—gamey ten-pound fish that swims. 
fellows of one totwo pounds, who fight Only an old hand can keep a cool head 
hard before they are conquered. Among and come out victorious in such a contest, 
them, at just sufficient intervals to add a and many a tyro with high resolve rows 
keen zest, the disciple of Walton may en- out upon the silvery waters of the lake, 
counter a land-locked salmon; aud then sorrowfully to row back to shore with 
follows a battle royal, wherein the slen- broken rod or lost tackle. 








The Officers’ Row and Parade Grounds 
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Indians Dressed tor 


And when the mild winter’s first fall 
of snow clothes the hills in its soft white 
garb, the general is besieged with appli- 
cations for furloughs. ‘To each in his 
turn is given an outing and a chance to 
hunt the white-tailed deer which are so 
numerous in the hills that the forest is a 
network of well-beaten trails. Here and 
there, a mule deer, double the size of his 
white-tailed brother, falls to the lot of a 
hunter; and occasionally an encounter 
with a grizzly addsa spice of danger. For 
a couple of months the whole garrison 
feasts upon the finest of venison, and for 
months thereafter visitors at the fort are 
regaled with tales of the winter’s adven- 
tures 

This i is the bright side of garrison life, 


that relieves the dreary, unending round 
of guard duty, scrubbing, gardening, 
stable-tending, drilling and po pa- 


rades. 
Many petty jealousies creep in, leading 
sometimes to violent acts, court-martial 














Ghost Dance 


and its attendant disgrace, and, at rare in- 
intervals, to military execution. But off- 
setting these, many warm friendships are 
made, and many heroes are developed. The 
world may never learn of them, because 
their acts of heroism occur far from the 
clamor of the world, and because their 
witnesses, heroic themselves, merely note 
them as duties well performed. In the 
congested centres of eastern civilization, 
men become famous from time to time by 
the performance of some praiseworthy 
action, which, judged by the standard of 
the West, might pass quite unnoticed, or 
as its greatest meed, receive but a word 
of commendation. There, others, equally 
worthy but unknown, do their share 
toward the improvement of the world, en- 
during hardships, facing perils, and per- 
forming acts of self-sacrifice and bravery, 
with no other thought than that it is the 
least which any man must do to earn the 
right to call himself a man and so justify 
his manhood. 
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A WarR-CORRESPONDENT 


H. IRVING HANCOCK 


Part the 


IN CAMP AT 


IBONEY is a name that will be long 
remembered by all who had any share 
in the invasion of Santiago province. 

This little sea-coast village had a popula- 
tion, in normal times, of possibly a thou- 
sand souls It was the best base of supplies 
at hand for the campaign against the city 
of Santiago. Here the remainder of 
Shafter’s Army Corps debarked; here the 
commissary, quartermaster’s and ordnance 
departments made their headquarters, 
and here, also the big hospital was estab- 
lished. 

Surrounded by hills which hemmed it 
close down to the beach lay Siboney. It 





“*Twenty-seven dollars as a fair equivalent for twenty cents 


worth of tobacco.” 


: Second 


SIBONEY 


is correct to use the past tense, for subse- 
quently every house in the wretched place 
was burned. Near the beach was a cluster 
of a dozen or so of squalid houses, in 
the midst of which towered a sawmill and 
a storehouse. The former was promptly 
taken possession of by the engineers; the 
latter was just the kind of building to 
suit the commissary. West of these build- 
ings flowed a sluggish creek, emptying 
into a stagnant pond, which, though it 
had no outlet, was separated from the 
ocean by only a few yards of sandy beach. 
All around this creek were swamp and 
slime--an ideal soil for breeding malaria 
and fever germs. The Spanish sol- 
diers had never dug the short ditch 
that would have brought the 
restless, salubrious ocean into 
this foul basin of disease cul- 
ture. Perhaps we should not 
be too hard upon the negligent 
Spaniards; it was well on in 
July, after the fever had start- 
ed, when our own engineers 
found time to make the short 
cut between swamp and ocean. 
From the creek ran a dirty 
street in a general south- 
westerly direction. This street 
bordered upon the railroad 
track, which ran along the 
shore to Aguadores, and 
thence to the outskirts of San- 
tiago. Thestreet, which ended 
at the railroad roundhouse, 
was flanked on the side furth- 
est from tke bay by a row of 
whitewashed wooden houses. 
First of all came a roomy, 
high-stooped affair which, in 
happier times had been the 
only store of the village. When 
our party reached Siboney it 
was being used as a residence 
for army surgeons and a medi- 
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The U. S. Post Office in camp at Siboney 


cal storehouse—this, despite the fact that 
it had been reported to the medical officers 
as one of the worst yellow fever infected 
houses in the village. And next to this 
high-stooped building was a long, shed- 
like structure in which was located the 
first army hospital. Here, upon blankets 
on the ingrained dirt of the floor lay sev 
eral rough riders wounded in the fight at 
Las Guasimas. There were also several 
cases of sickness being treated here. It 
was a foul, wretched place, though, 
under doctors’ orders, the men of the hos 
pital corps had toned it down to some 
semblance of cleanliness. Just beyond the 

spital was an open shed. There the 
Spanish soldiers, when they were masters 
of the town, had done their cooking. 
Here also was the faucet and running 
water which constituted the ‘‘public 
works”’ of Siboney. Then, after a stretch 
of open field, came the four-room shack 
which several of us seized upon as a tem- 
porary home. We were warned that our 
building had once been a Spanish mili 
tary hospital, and was doubtless infected 
with yellow fever. 

“Is it worse infected than any other 
building, tree, bush, pebble or cocoanut 
husk in town?’’ I asked one of the sur 


geons. 
“Probably not,’’ he replied, with a 
shrug. ‘‘ The whole place must be alive 


with germs.”’ 
So we took possession of the shack, 


which was, at all events, drier than our 
tents could have been during the daily 
rains of the season. Just beyond us were 
two small buildings appropriated by two 
New York newspapers; then the office of 
the signal corps. Next came the camp of 
the engineers, and between them and the 
roundhouse lay the field in which, subse- 
quently, the numerous tents of the hos- 
pital were erected. Back of our street ran 
another which extended much further, 
and along this second thoroughfare were 
most of the houses of the town—mean, 
low, squalid shacks for the most part. 
There were a few that were somewhat 
roomy, notably the Red Cross hospital, 
the Cuban hospital and General Bates’ 
headquarters. In all Siboney there had 
never been a church, but one store, 
already referred to, and no _ structure 
which, judged by any externals, had ever 
been a public building. But blockhouses! 
They were everywhere, in the town and 
guarding every approach to it. Evidently 
the Spanish soldiery had a mania for 
building these blockhouses. Had they 
shown the same zeal in defending them, 
our advance upon Santiago would have 
been slow and costly in human lives. 
Certainly our base of supplies was well 
defended at this time. There were two 
brigades of troops General Bates’, com- 
prising the Third and Twentieth OU. S. 
Infantry, and General Duffield’s, made 
up of the Thirty-third and Thirty-tourth 
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Commissioned officer franking letters of soldiers at Siboney 


Michigan volunteers. There was need of 
these soldiers, for down on the beach, in 
addition to the vast ordnance stores pil- 
ing up, were commissary stores roughly 
estimated at a value of a million dollars. 
At a little distance back from the beach 
was the commissary store itself—a most 
wonderful kind of emporium where every- 
thing was sold at cost to officers and cor- 


respondents. The enlisted men didn't 
have to pay for their food supplies, 
which were drawn on requisition for 


them by regimental officers. I frequently 
run across people up here in the United 
States who imagine that our commissary 
officers were able to ‘‘line their pockets”’ 
with the profits of sharp bargain driving. 
Those who think anything of the sort 
have confounded the modern commissary 
with the old-time sutler. The commis- 
sary men sell at prices established by the 
Government, and the price of each article 
is its cost at wholesale, without the cost 
of transportation added. The cash 
ceived from officers and civilians is turned 
over to the Government; there no 
profit for any eve. unless it be for the 


Feé- 


is 
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buyer. As for the commissary sup- 
plies, they were undeniably good 
enough for the stomach of any men 
living an active, outdoor life, con- 
sisting mainly of hard-tack, bacon, 
canned meats, fruits and vegetables, 
soups, coffee, tea, sugar, flour and 
baking powder. The canned fruits 
and soups, however, were not issued 
to enlisted men, unless’ by sur- 
geon’s order; these belonged to 
‘‘officers’ stores.’’ Correspon- 
dents were privileged to buy 
them, and our mess, with the 
addition of some supplies 
brought from the United States, 
fared as well as we could have 
wished to. So did all the offi- 
cers and men in Siboney. Out 
at the front it was a different 
matter. There men had a more 
monotonous fare. Often they 
were fortunate if they had any 
whatever. Tobacco, especially, 
was scarce. One rough rider, 
in camp a few miles from 
Siboney, paid ten dollars for a 
half pound of an inferior kind. 
Another soldier, a regular, 
coveted a half hand of chewing 
tobacco of which a comrade was 
the fortunate possessor. 

‘*What'll you take for it, Jack ?’’ asked 
the man who hadn’t of the man who had. 

‘‘Don’t want to sell it,’’ replied Jack, 
taking a tantalizingly big chew from the 
piece. 

The man who hadn't, watched the ec- 
static motion of the luckier one’s jaws 
until he could endure it no longer. 

‘‘See here, Jack, I’ll give you all the 
money I’ve got in my clothes for that 
piece of plug.’ 

Jack stopped chewing and looked re- 
flective. The would-be buyer was known 
in the regiment to be a thrifty fellow. 

‘‘T’ll do it,’’ finally decided the owner 
of the tobacco. 

He handed the plug over, and its new 
owner, in turn, went through all his 
pockets turning out twenty-seven dollars 
and some odd change. 

“Tf that isn’t enough, Jack,’’ sug 
gested the buyer, ‘‘go to my haversack— 
handle it carefully—and you'll find seven 
hundred dollars there. Help yourself to 
what you think is right.’’ 

But Jack, be it said to his honor, was 
content, even in those days of severe 
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deprivation, to accept twenty-seven dol- 
lars as a fair equivalent for twenty 
cents’ worth of tobacco. I mention the 
scarcity of this article merely as indicat 
ing how difficult it was to get a good 
many needed things to our men at the 
front. And tobacco is undeniably a neces- 
sity to the soldier in the field. Later on, 
in the evening after the second day’s 
fighting, General Shafter was quoted as 
saying that he would give ‘‘the boys’’ as 
easy a time as possible until all had been 
provided with at least one good, ‘‘ square’’ 
meal anda smoke. There was an abun- 
dance of food piled up at the commissary ; 
there were hundreds of tons of it never 
unloaded from the ships. Had there been 
mule wagons enough no soldier at the 
front need have gone hungry, as many 
entire commands did do at_ times. 
Whether the engineers could have ren- 
dered the roads more easily passable for 
what wagons there were is a question for 
civil engineers to decide. Wherever the 
blame lay will doubtless be found out this 
winter by Congressmen of an inquiring 
turn of mind. Only this much is certain, 
as being easily ascertainable—that had 
ammunition been as slightingly served as 
was food on the two days of great fight- 
ing, defeat would have resulted. 

In the meantime the Government post 
office was back at Dai- 
quiri, where the troops 
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over that Daiquiri trail, not one but many 
times. He was an energetic official, con- 
stantly on the trail of transportation. All 
the while soldiers were tramping about 
Siboney, inquiring where letters could 
be mailed. They were anxious about it, 
for they realized the longing of dear ones 
at home to hear from them. ‘They could 
only be told that the post office was at 
Daiquiri, awaiting transportation. 

One evening, just before dark, Post- 
master Brewer came along with tired, lag- 
ging steps. I told him of the complaint of 
the troops. He had heard it all before, 
many times. I suggested to him that if he 
would find some way to send down from 
Daiquiri for the mail, I would act as his 
deputy at Siboney without pay. He 
caught at the idea and gladly consented. 
And so I became soldiers’ postmaster at 
Siboney. The duties were not onerous, 
but they took a good deal of my time. 
The postoffice outfit was simple, consist- 
ing of a hard-tack box just inside the 
door, and a paper pasted up inside on 
which was written: 

‘*MAIL YOUR LETTERS HERE.”’ 

Siboney will never do as large a mail 
business again. Passing through the 
camps, Brewer told ‘‘the boys’’ of the 
new arrangement. In twenty minutes the 





first landed. Why? The 
same old story, ‘‘lack of 
transportation facili- 
ties.’’ There was all 
the postoffice parapher- 
nalia at Daiquiri, all of 
the six postal employees 





and their baggage—not 
to mention the thous- 


ands of letters for which 
homesick soldiers were 
clamoring. A. soldier 
who wanted to post a 
letter home, and who 
secured leave to come 
into Siboney for that 
purpose, was told that 
he must tramp eight 
miles further over the 
mountains. Yet folks 
at home wondered why 
they didn’t hear prompt- 
ly from their soldier 
boys. Postmaster Eben 
Brewer came _ wearily 





Getting into rough clothes to go to the front 
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hard-tack box was full of letters. Another 
box had to be placed on top of it. In the 
first two days nearly eight thousand let- 
ters were left with me. AsIsat at my 
table writing soldiers passed in, deposited 
their letters, and filed out. Few of them 
asked any questions; none asked foolish 


ones. An additional placard informed 
them that only out-going mail was 


handled here, and, further, that the un- 
salaried deputy had no idea when the next 
mail would leave for the United States. 
Few of the soldiers had stamps. Nearly 
all had provided themselves, but the little 
pink affairs stuck together, in that hot, 
humid climate, and so became useless. It 
was required that every letter should be 
stamped or franked. Not one ina hun- 
dred was stamped. The franking con- 
sisted in writing ‘‘Soldier’s Letter’’on the 
envelope. Below this inscription was 
needed the signature, rank and regiment 
of some commissioned officer. At first I 
explained this. to each soldier who en- 
tered with mail. He would promptly de- 
part in search of an officer. Soon I found 
that such frequent interruption for ex- 
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planation would seriously interfere with 
iy own work. After that, I devoted a 
leisure portion of each day to sorting over 
the letters, piling aside all that had not 
been franked. With these in my hands I 
would go outside and hail the first officer 
who passed. It often took my victim an 
hour or two to frank all the letters I 
handed him. It is a pleasant memory pic- 
ture in these after days, that of a commis- 
sioned officer—and sometimes two or 
three, sitting on the porch of our shack, 
writing away for dear life on the ends of 
envelopes. Only two officers, out of all 
that I asked, declined to frank letters, 
and they explained that they were on 
duty of an imperative character. ‘There 
was brotherhood in Siboney between all 
men, of whatever rank, who had friends 
at home to read letters. 

The faces of the envelopes of the sol- 
diers’ letters afforded a profitable field 
for study and speculation, 85 per cent. of 
all the mail being addressed to ‘‘Mrs.’’ or 








‘*Miss’’ Somebody. Most of the men 
who stay at home must have to read 
second-hand letters. 

nit 











The town was full of dark-skinned Cubans, carrying rusty guns and jagged machetes 
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Courtesies of the fragrant weed 


THE LONGING FOR BATTLE 


Now all of this life was very interest- 
ing, but it was not war. We correspond- 
ents went to Cuba to see fighting, and 
fighting we had to have. There was even 
some little talk of organizing ourselves 
into a battalion and going out to seek the 
enemy, Without waiting for the army. 
But it was pointed out to us that there 
might be more or less danger attending 
such an expedition, and so the notion 
never got beyond the stage of smoke talk 
during the periods of comfort and content 
just after meals. Some of the correspond- 
ents were already out at the front, living 
with the troops night and day. Others 
of us, whose work required us to keep 
near what mail communication there was, 
remained at Siboney, but we had the as 
surances of military authorities that we 
should receive a hint in ample season. 
Nor was that promise broken. 

The hint came on the afternoon of 
Thursday, June 30. There was to be a 
fight on the morrow, if any Spaniards 
could be found, and on the latter score 
very little doubt was felt. Then there 
Was a scurrying through camp. Within 
an hour a dozen correspondents had left, 
and were trudging over the hiils. By 

rk another dozen had departed. 

‘General Bates’ Brigade will pull out 
of here at nine to-night. ‘They are prom 
ised a good place in to-morrow’s fight.’’ 
That was another tip, quickly verified. I 
had heard of the terrors of the mountain 
trail ahead of us. Frequently a few miles 


of it had worn out an able-bodied man. 
Frankly, I dreaded it, but the tramp had 
to be made, since there were no seats to 
be had on wagons, and saddle horses were 
simply out of the question. 

‘*Suppose we wait and go with General 
Bates,’’ I suggested to Messrs. Maxwell 
and Ewan, two of my fellow correspond- 
ents. ‘‘If we go with the troops we’re 
sure to see the fight, and it ought to be 
easier traveling if we have a whole brigade 
to set the pace for us.’’ 

My comrades agreeing, the next thing 
in order was to get into ‘‘rough clothes. ’ 
These consisted of canvas trousers and 
leggings, flannel shirts and sombreros. 
Next each of us did up a pair of blankets 
and a poncho into a roll, to be worn over 
the shoulder and passing down over the 
other hip. With canteen, cartridge belt 
and pistol the outfit for the field was com- 
plete. Rations were to be stowed at the 
last moment. Then we began to think of 
our belongings in the shack. Some of 
them we did not care to lose, and the 
reputation for honesty of the Cubans 
thereabouts - Well, we in Siboney 
always summed it up by saying, ‘‘What 
they can’t get at is safe.’’ 

With that thought uppermost, I hur- 
ried up the dirty street to where the new 
field hospital had been established. Here, 
indeed, were grim hints of what was 
coming. Soldiers were busy putting up 
hospital tents, three in a row, and row 
after row—a white canvas village capable 
of sheltering battalions of shattered men. 
Surgeon Major Lagarde of the United 
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States Army was now in charge, a 
humane, energetic, kindly man, capable 
apparently of living without sleep. He 
heard what I wanted, and immediately 
replied: 

‘*Bring your things right up here and 
put them in my tent. If we become 
crowded, I may have to put them out in 
the rain, but my own things shall go out 
first.’’ 

There I took my more valuable effects, 
including a typewriter. Here, also, with 
the willing help of soldiers, I carried the 
boxes of mail that had been accumulating 
in our shack. Next our trio hurried to 
the quarters of General Bates. He gave 
us unreserved permission to accompany 
his brigade wherever it went. Then back 
to supper! We were happy as youngsters 
who have been promised an evening at 
the circus. If soidiers are elated at the 
prospect of a fight, war correspondents 
are no less so. After a period of fightless 
inactivity the prospect of a battle is abso- 
lutely cheering. ‘There was a chance, of 
course, that one or all of us would fail to 
come back. Honestly, I don’t think we 
thought of that. 

‘*Going out to-night, boys?’’ called a 
mounted officer as he rode by our open- 
air table at the end of the shack. 

‘*Make no mistake about it!’’ 

‘*You’re doing the right thing, then. 
Eat all you can before you go. There’s 
precious little at the front.”’ 

‘*Come and help us?”’ 

He needed no second invitation, but 
springing out of saddle, tied his horse to 
the corner post of the shack’s porch and 
came toward us. 

‘*Tt’s decidedly kind of you,’’ he mur- 
mured, but we dissented. Army men are 
the most hospitable in the world, on their 
own heath, as we had already discovered 
in trips through the camps. Our guest 
explained to us, as he ate hurriedly, that 
he had ridden in with an urgent order, 
and was due back at the front at the 
earliest possible moment. All was motion 
out there. Everything betokened the 
start of a lively fight at daylight. 

‘Ts there any chance of taking Santi- 
ago to-morrow ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Only Heaven and the generals know,’ 
he replied, with a shrug. ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
shall finish this meal in saddle if you 
don’t mind. But I thank vou from—the 
bottom of my boots, for the famine ex- 
tended way down there before I saw you.’’ 
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With a handful of food, he sprang into 
saddle and galloped off. His very haste 
made us the more eager to start, but as 
yet it was only half-past seven. In what 
was, for us, heavy marching order, we sat 
down and smoked at a point where we 
could keep watch of the only road by 
which Bates’ men could leave Siboney. 
Across the little bay, on the slope behind 
a ruined Spanish fort of seventeenth cen- 
tury style, blazed the campfires of a bat- 
talion of Michigan Volunteers. Down on 
the beach itself, where the lights moved 
to and fro, men were busy handling 
stores of subsistence and ammunition. A 
train of mules, each burdened with two 
cases of cartridges, toiled up the steep 
road over which we would soon be jour- 
neying. Inthe bay and out to sea lay a 
score of transports, lighted up and live- 
looking. In and out among them moved 
three or four of the lesser fighting craft 
of the navy. From somewhere among the 
campfires on the distant slopes came the 
sound of a bugle call, and immediately 
after it a long-winded response froma 
trumpeter belonging to the Cuban force 
in the blockhouse at the top of the long 
hill. Wagons went creaking by, on their 
way to the lower road, which joined the 
upper one further on. An ambulance 
passed, with its load of stretchers and 
supply chests. The town was full of dark- 
skinned Cubans, carrying rusty guns and 
jagged machetes, gesticulating freely and 
describing volubly what they would do to 
the Spaniards on the morrow. It was a 
picture of war that interested us more 
than anything we had seen since the bom- 
bardinent of Daiquiri. 


THE ASCENT OF ‘‘AWFUL HILL’’ 


’ 


‘*Here they come!’’ And here they 
came, indeed—-first General Bates and his 
staff, all mounted, and then the head of 
the Third Infantry. As far back as we 
could see down the dark street were mov- 
ing men—Uncle Sam’s men on the march, 
and bent on no playful errand! Some one 
else must have been eager in Siboney that 
night, for the column started fifteen min- 
utes ahead of the appointed time. No 
more splendid-looking lot of soldiers 
could be found than these men of the 
Third and Twentieth. They were regu- 


lars—men carefully picked, in times of 
peace, for physique and intelligence. On 
they came in column of fours with swing- 
They had 


ing, rythmic, tireiess tread. 
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risen at 5.30 that morning, had performed 
the full day of routine camp work and 
were yet fresh for mountain climbing! 
There was nothing about them that 
savored of parade. Their apparel of 


flannel shirt and rough old trousers sug- 
gested the workingman, with only the 
leggings to give a military aspect to their 
clothing. On their heads were sombreros, 
already much the worse for their steady 
Each man 
heavy roll slung over one 


use as camp pillows at night. 
carried a 


ing pipes and chatting on every subject 
except the chances of the morrow. To 
the regular army soldier fighting is a 
trade. ‘Time enough to think about it 
when the work begins! 

At the base of the hill, they fell into 
column of twos. Up they went, striking 
a gradual ascent at first, then a road that 
became steeper with every second step. 
How we felt the tortures of that climb! 
By ‘‘we’’ I don’t mean to include the 
soldiers. They took it as a matter of 





‘fAt the base of the hill they fell into columns of twos,”’ 


shoulder; the ammunition belts, with 
full supply of cartridges, weighed several 
pounds apiece. <A canteen, full of water, 
added four pounds to the burden. Guns 
were carried any way that was comfort- 
able. Here and there was a man who 
shouldered a pick, another a shovel—tools 
that were intended on the morrow for dig- 
ging trenches in which the living might 
seek shelter from the enemy’s bullets 

trenches in which the dead would find 
communistic graves of glory and honor. 
Yet on they came, shifting packs, smok- 


course, and found it only a little fatiguing. 
But to the uninitiated noncombatants it 
was ‘‘Awful Hill.’’ We reached the top 
at last. ‘Thank God! Forward and right 
on went the sturdy line. Gradually we 
caught our own second wind. We had 
fallen in at the head of the ‘Twentieth, 
but now found ourselves walking with 
three officers of the Third. One of them 
fell back at my side, saying: 

‘*My name is Houle.’’ I told him my 
own name, and we shook hands. That is 
all the ceremony there is to introduction 
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in the field. He introduced me to Captain 
French and Dr. Bragg. In turn, I pre- 
sented Messrs. Maxwell and Ewan. It 
was only a chance meeting, but we were 
quickly made to feel that we had fallen 
among friends. We asked them many 
questions about the lay of the land and 
the prospects of the morrow, all of which 
they answered as fully as they could. 
Then they questioned us about a_practi- 
cal topic—the amount of provisions we 
had taken with us. Doffing my sombrero, 
I displayed five squares of hard-tack rest- 
ing inside. My two comrades were no 
better supplied. Then Dr. Bragg in- 
formed us that, being entitled to ride, he 
had chosen to walk, and had packed his 
horse with things edible. ‘‘If you find 
yourselves short of food over yonder,’’ 
he added, ‘‘hunt up Dr. Bragg the 
Third Infantry.’’ ‘Then we remembered 
with pleasure our slight hospitality to 
one of his brother officers earlier in the 
evening. And now the men marching 
ahead began to slow up, the files of two 
closing the former intervals before they 
halted, with much the same effect 
long freight train coming to a stop. 

It isa halt, and surely, if the men are 
human, they need it! They are reeking 
with perspiration. It is a wonder their 
bodies do not give off dense exhalations 
of steam. 

‘*A soldier’s first duty,’’ says Lieuten 
ant Houle, ‘‘is to make himself coml- 
fortable as possible.’’ He exemplifies it 
by casting off roll, haversack and canteen. 
The roll he utilizes as a seat; the canteen 
he applies to his lips, swallowing only a 
few spoonfuls of water. He, the captain 
and the doctor, light cigarettes; we pre 
fer our pipes. It is so good to have a rest 
that we do not spoil the effect by talking 
much. Many of the soldiers down the line 
ahead of us are short of tobacco. I supply 
several of them and ive quiet but 
hearty thanks. 

There is time for only a short 
and then we are going forward 
starting so quickly that we are obliged to 
idjust our packs as we march. In 
the road rock-strewn, the jagged, 
flinty fragments making themselves felt 
through the thickest of leather. 
Then we come to mud stretches where 
we sink in half way up to our knees. We 
are proceeding in single file by this time, 
for the road narrow for men to 
march side by side. ‘‘Road’’ is a term of 
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convenience; it doesn’t describe the mis- 
erable trail on which we are traveling. 
‘*The King’s Road’’ some fanciful Span- 
ish official has christened it long ago. If 
the little King of the small brown men 
could have seen that road he would have 
blushed. After perhaps a half an hour of 
further marching another blessed halt oc- 
curs. It takes considerable time for the 
news to travel to the last man of all. A 
brigade in single file is long drawn out. 
But we sit down on our rollsassoon as the 
word reaches us. And now, though the 
moon’s light is struggling through the 
dense foliage overhead, and the few stars 
that we can see look big and bright, there 
is a steady, constant plashing of water 
drops on jungle and ground. Raining? 
That is the first belief, but a wrong one. 
It is merely the heavy dew which, settling 
on the leaves, runs down to their points, 
the moisture gathering in volume until the 
drops fall. It might as well be raining, 
for this audible, visible dew doesn’t need 
long to drench its victim. 

On again! It must be five minutes after 
the head of the line starts before the same 
motion is communicated to the men who 
bring up the rear. Except for the under- 
foot portion it a beautiful country 
through which we are passing. The moon- 
light, of which we get occasional glimpses, 
shines with a wonderful lustre on the 
scores of different tropical trees. On either 
side of the road there is thick jungle. An 
army marching along this course cannot 
have flankers, for men could not make 
anything like a mile an hour through the 
jungle. 

‘*What would happen if Spaniards were 
lying here in ambush through the jungle 
along this road?’’ I ask of Captain 
French and Lieutenant Houle. 

““Tf their marksmanship were anything 
like good,’’ the simple answer, 
‘they would swiftly annihilate us.’’ 

And yet there are miles and miles of 
this road, along which the army has been 
marching to the front for days. One can- 
not help thinking that the Spanish com- 
inanders are poor soldiers when they have 
permitted this with only the solitary am- 


1S 


comes 


buscade ¢ pisode of Las Guasimas. ‘There 
is even opportunity for them to attack 
this last brigade of all, for the troops 
already out at the front cannot be so 


widely spread as to shut off all sallies out 
of Santiago. 


If we are not 


attacked on this night, 
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is it not another proof of Spanish incom- 

€ petence in fighting? It was supposed, of 
course, in advance, that the Cubans, used 

to penetrating the jungles, would be con- 

stantly on our flanks to nose out any 

lurking enemy, but the less said about 

the Cubans the better. There isa slowing 

up ahead that looks like a halt, but it isn’t. 

Those ahead of us have reached a 

stream that has to be forded. We come to 

it, and in we go. It is only a few yards 

4 across, and out we come on the other side 
with wet legs. Life is not quite the same 


is to make 


duty 


after fording a stream. ‘The feet are wet 
ud go sloshing about in shoes that seem 
suddenly too large. Somehow the sand 
gets in above the soles, and we are tread 
Ing on grit the rest of the way until—we 
to another stream, and our dis- 
comfort intensified. And all the time 
we are so hot and moist that clothing 
seems but a sponge of warm water. Yet, 
when, in more open intervals of country, 
ve see vistas of moonlit tropical forest, 
wear the musical calls of night birds and 
J smell the fragrance of rich, damp, tropical 
a flowers, there is compensation for many 
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personal irritations. Truly a night march, 
with just a hint of suspense about possi- 
ble ambuscade, is the romance of cam- 
paigning in the tropics. It is worth a 
dozen day marches! 

At last we pass a goodly cluster of 
little, low ‘‘dog tents.’’ Under these are 
sleeping a regiment of infentrymen. We 
are nearing the front, then. And next we 
pass a slumbering battery, and then 
another infantry regiment. We are in the 
thick of the troops now. They are posted 
all along the road, and the romance of 





rtable 


is possible . 


war and night marching grows tense. As 
ve pass sentinels standing by the road- 
side we ask, ‘‘ what regiment?’’ and the 


answer is always promptly forthcoming. 
So we gain some idea of the disposition 
of Shafter’s Corps. Sentinels look wist- 
fully after us going tar to the front 
They imagine Bates’ men are going to be 
in the advance on the morrow, and envy 
us our good luck. 


on 


NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE 


And then there comes a halt. We have 
reached another camp. All about us we 
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see regimental clusters of dog tents, and 
over there to the northward a small, very 
small village of much larger wall tents. 
That is the headquarters of General 
Shafter and his staff. They are sleeping 
soundly, most of them, against the 
fatigues of the morrow, for it is nowa 
half an hour after midnight. Soon we are 
moving off the road and into the broad 
field, and through the long grass that is 
up to our thighs. A bustling staff officer 
on horseback charges through the field, 
shouting words here and there. The men 
halt, in regular company lines, and 
almost instantly the little rows of white 
dog tents are up. It is like magic, for 
with the bewildering appearance of the 
tents has come the disappearance of the 
men. They have crawled in under their 
tents and are already slumbering. They 
sleep two in a tent, each man having car 
ried half of that tent in his roll. A staff 
officer shouts out the location of the near- 
est water, and adds the information that 
the first call to reveille will sound at 4.45 
A. M. We of the pencils have no tents, 
neither have Captain French nor Lieu- 
tenant Houle. Therefore we tread down 
the grass to some near approach to flat- 
ness, and spread our ponchos. 

‘*Here, you'll have to get out of there! 
There’s a regiment going to march in 
there in a minute,’’ cries the ubiquitous 
staff officer, and that sends us down to 
the head of the line of H company. 

‘*Sorry, gentlemen, but you'll have to 
move away from there,’’ proclaims the 
staff officer, reappearing after two minutes. 
This man with a mania for making peo- 
ple ‘‘move on’’ isas troublesome as the 
farce-comedy policeman. Nevertheless, 
three correspondents get wearily up from 
their ponchos, but Captain French calls 
out: 

‘*Will you oblige me by chasing some 
one else? I’m with my company.’’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon, captain.’ 

That is the last we see of the staff offi- 
cer, and we settle down again. Now for 
field bed making. The poncho, when 
spread out, is simply a rubber blanket. 
On this is placed a pair of woollen 
blankets, in which the intending sleeper 
rolls himself up. Dr. Bragg has disap- 
peared. Maxwell and Ewan go promptly 
to sleep, but Captain French, Lieutenant 
Houle and writer sit down on the ready- 
made beds to first eat a bite and then en- 
joy asmoke. The talk ranges back to the 
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United States, and soon settles upon that 
inevitable topic in the field—wives and 
youngsters. Mr. Houle, who has no per- 
sonal interest in this talk, proves a good 
listener. 

There are others abroad, and presently 
they come nearer. Then a low-voiced in- 
vitation to ‘‘step out here,’’ and the can- 
teen that is displayed does not contain 
water. A swallow of rum is urged as an 
excellent thing to ward off malaria and 
chill. It seems absurd to speak of chill 
when summering in the tropics, but now 
the dew is like fine rain, It is 1.30 A. M. 
when we roll ourselves up in our blankets, 
with sombreros for pillows. Mr. Houle, 
who has been provided by a thoughtful 
Government with an abdominal band, dis- 
covers that its true use is as a nightcap 
in this climate where the dew pours! Be- 
fore falling asleep I ask Captain French 
to make sure that I am not left behind in 
the morning through oversleeping. He 
readily agrees. I add that I ama heavy 
sleeper and may require rough treatment. 

‘*Tf you can sleep over the rousing I'll 
give you, you’re a miracle,’’ is his 
prompt response, and I go to sleep. 

Who is that fiend who doesn’t know 
better than to practice on a cornet where 
others are trying to sleep? He ought to 
be court-martialed! He ought to be—but 
it’s the bugler, and there is a good deal 
of red in the sky of dawn. It is twenty- 
five minutes past four. First call to 
reveille is twenty minutes earlier than it 
had been promised. Lieutenant Houle is 
sitting up on his blanket. I imitate him, 
and find Maxwell and Ewan blinking 
sleepily about them. But Captain French 
sluinbers deeply. 

We can’t see Santiago, but the sky in 
that direction is a mass of dark red clouds 
and vivid reds. 

‘*Santiago is on fire!’’ cries one of the 
soldiers whom the bugle has brought out 
of a doy tent. He has made a mistake, 
but it is pardonable, for this glorious sky 
effect of a Cuban sunrise looks wonder- 
fully like a distant view of a conflagra- 
tion. 

‘*Francais!’* sounds the deep, heavy 
voice of Houle, as the lieutenant rests a 
rousing hand on the shoulder of his su- 
perior officer. The captain sleeps on, until 
Houle, tiring of homeopathic means, 
picks up the company’s commander, 


blanket and all, and runs about, jolting 
the sleeper until he opens his eyes and 
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slides to his feet. It is very likely a bit 
of dramatic frolic, but I say things under 
my breath when I try my camera and find 
that the lens shutter won't work. My 
teeth begin to chatter, for clothes and 
blankets were wet through by the drench- 
ing dew. 

It looks as if I wereafraid of the fight 
that is coming, and I make some laugh- 
ing remark of the kind, but Lieutenant 
Houle, with a smile, goes off and gets 
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hardtack. I place my cup beside me, in- 
tending to fill it from the canteen, but a 
soldier stealthily - gets possession of it 
and returns with it full of piping hot 
coffee. I suspect that he is one of the men 
who had some of my tobacco the night 
before. The regular will accept favors 
whenever offered, but he is always on the 


lookout for a chance to make some 
return. 
The tents have been struck and made 














“There is a smell of coffe 


me some more of that 
chattering, and the 
dispels the last chill. 

Little fires have been kindled all over 
the field. There isa smell of coffee in 
the air, and a sizzling of bacon. Break- 
fast is on, quicker than any housewife 
can get it. Iam urged to dip into other 
men’s frying pans, but they have none 
too much food on which to doa day's 
deadly work, and I am to be only an 
idler. So I decline and munch two of my 


rum. 
sun’s 


It stops the 
coming up 


in the 


air and a sizzling of bacon, 


up into rolls. Maxwell and Kwan have 
started off by themselves. I prefer to keep 
with the troops. Now the bugler, whom 
a half an hour ago I would have had 
court-martialed, is at it again. The two 
regiments are forming. There is roll call 
and a counting of fours. Before we are 
expecting it, commands ring out, men 
wheel to the left by fours and head for 
the road. 

It is the morning of the first of 
and we are going into battle. 


July, 


(7o be continued.) 
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HENRY HARRISON LEWIS 


NE lasting and important result of 

O our war with Spain is outlined in 

the request made by Surgeon-Gen- 

eral William K. Van Reypen, U. 5. N., 

that the hospital ship Se/ace be perma- 
nently retained in service. 


The Solace is distinctly an American 
idea Never before has it been used or 
even considered. To Surgeon-General 


Van Reypen is due the credit of having 
invented and brought into practical use a 
vessel designed for the purpose of accom- 
panving an armed fleet and caring for the 
wounded. 


On board fighting ships space is 
necessarily limited. Batteries, magazines, 
motive engines and living quarters take 


Y deal of 
scientific principles aré 
most economical distribution of parts 
and objects, overcrowding is found on 
nine out of ten .men-of-war. 
The surgeons’ department must share 
in this, and the sick bay, as the quarters 
devoted to the sick is called, is more 
often inadequate than otherwise. On 
cruising vessels of the ordinary type it 
is generally located in the extreme bow, 


up a great room, and, although 


applic d to the 


either on the berth deck or the gun 
deck, and being above water, is fully ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire. 

There are 


even some vessels in our 
navy that do not have regular sick 
bays. The Philadelphia, for instance, 


with her crew of over three hundred men, 
has only an examining room and a dis- 
pensary, neither of which is large enough 
to permit the swinging of a cot. In time 
of peace the torpedo room, a large, dark 
compartment under the berth deck, is 
used as a temporary sick bay. 

The newest battleships and_ the 
armored cruisers are better provided, but 
even they afford only the poorest accom- 
modations for the ill and wounded. The 
[udiana has her sick bay on the forward 
berthdeck. Its swinging capacity is 
only three On this ship, as on 
others, a temporary operating room in 
action would be made of the junior offi- 
cers’ quarters, forward of the wardroom. 
The messroom and pantries, which are 
situated in the armored ‘‘citadel,’’ could 
also be utilized. 

The inconvenience of 


cots. 


such arrange- 


ments will become apparent when one 
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realizes that during a combat the wounded 
can be taken to the temporary hospital 
only by way of narrow hatches. It would 
be necessary to transport them, sometimes 
almost the full length of the ship, by 
means of certain crude hammock de- 
vices, or in their comrades’ arms. ‘To 
leave them where they fall, or to treat 
them near the guns, is, of course, out of 
the question. 

Humanity and the absolute necessity 
of having room to work the guns renders 
it imperative to remove the wounded as 
speedily as possible. On ships of the 
/ndiana class, the men at the rapid-fire 
and the broadside 6-inch guns are the 
most exposed. The men in the great re- 
volving turrets are not so dangerously 
laced, but the method. of transferring 
heir wounded to the sick bay would be 
still harder. 

They would have to be taken through 
the single door in the turret, or possibly 
sent down to the supply room by way of 
the ammunition hatch. In the latter case 
they could be attended by a junior sur- 
geon detailed for the purpose. In the 
heat of battle, even with every possible 
device, only a few of the total injured 
could be attended to at once. It would 
be necessary to place a portion in some 
protected spot and let them bide their 


t 


time as best they could. To be sure 
while we have only Spanish fieets to 
attack and Spanish markmanship to resist, 
we need not be so particular about our 
hospital accommodations. 

Of tate years drills in minor surgery 
have formed part of the regular routine 
on board war ships, and the seamen are 
instructed, more or less thoroughly, in 
the bandaging of cuts, the making and 
use of tourniquets, and the first princi- 
ples for the care of the wounded. It will 
be seen from the foregoing that but little 
can be done, even on the best equipped 
war vessel, to minister to the needs of 
the injured, hence the suggestion and the 
carrying out of a practical hospital ship 
is an enormous stride in the direction of a 
humane endeavor to alleviate suffering. 
That the idea was conceived by an 
American naval surgeon is cause for con- 
gratulation. 

The Solace, United States Naval Hos- 
pital Ship, and the first in the history of 
the world, was criginally the Cromwell 
liner Creole. She is a 3,800 ton vessel 
with a speed of seventeen knots, which 
enables her to keep close to the fight- 
ing fleets. For protection she depends 
on the Red Cross floating from the mast- 
head, and to further give evidence of her 
character, the hull has been painted 
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A Temporary Hospital Ashore 


white, with a wide strip of green along 
the sides. 

The interior arrangements are almost 
perfect. The large forward saloon, on 
the saloon deck, has been transformed 
into an operating room for sailors and 
officers. ‘There is ample light and venti- 
lation, and it is therefore splendidly 
adapted for the purpose. The dispensary 
has been arranged from a large state- 
room immediately in the rear. The oper- 
ating tables and other fixtures are of the 
best make, and all the appliances for the 
skilful care of the wounded are of the 
most improved pattern. 

The main deck salvon 
devoted to the wounded officers, and 
the large forward deck is utilized as 
a ward for sailors. There are over one 
hundred and fifty bunks in this ward. 
These are arranged in upper and lower 
berth form, and each is provided with a 
fine wire mattress. The great holds can 
also be used as extra quarters in cases of 
emergency. 

A comfortable convalescing room has 


amidships is 


been made from what was formerly the 
women’s steerage. It is well lighted and 
fitted up with tables, bookcases and 
everything necessary to the whiling away 
of an idle hour. On the after part of the 
main deck is located an important de- 
partment—the ship’s laundry. Cleanli- 
ness is the best antiseptic in surgery, 
and absolutely clean tinen must be used 
A refrigerating plant, complete store- 
rooms and a competent cusine add their 
quota toward making this ship a model. 

In the description of this modern float- 
ing hospital mention must not be for- 
gotten of the means employed in the 
transferrence of the injured from the 
fighting ships. Several large and power- 
ful steam launches are carried, and 
whenever opportunity serves they 
visit the other vessels. Cables and 
tackles are provided on the Solace, and 
the wounded officers and sailors can 
easily be whipped up the side. An eleva- 
tor—another decidedly novel improve- 
ment—has been provided large enough 
to carry stretchers from the spar deck to 
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THE NAVAL HOSPITAL SERVICE 


the wards. Four experienced naval sur- 
geons, several apothecaries, and a large 
corps of trained men nurses are attached 
to the Solace, and the running of the 
ship is looked after by a naval crew. 
Not a pound of powder or a gun of any 
kind is carried. 

To return to the medical department of 
cruising vessels. The medical and sur- 
gical outfit of an American warship with 
five hundred men and officers costs in the 
neighborhood of $4,000. Each ship has 
its apothecary, who must be a graduate 
of a college of pharmacy, and a stipu- 
lated number of nurses or baymen, who 
are enlisted for the purpose. Apothe- 
caries are paid $60 a month, and the bay- 
men receive $18. 

Flagships carry three surgeons as a 
rule, the elder acting as Fleet Surgeon 
and the others looking after the medical 
needs of the ship’s crew. Vessels of the 
Concord class are allowed only one physi- 
cian, usually a past assistant surgeon. 
The smaller ships, such as the ered, 
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Bancroft and Pinta, have an assistant 
surgeon and an apothecary in their medi- 
cal department. 

Surgeons in the navy, though non- 
combatants, take as big chances as any 
in modern naval battles. They are ex- 
posed to an enemy’s fire, and a solid shot 
or a shell is no respecter of persons. Dur- 
ing the Chino-Japanese war the sick bay 
of a Japanese ship was penetrated by an 
explosive shell, which killed all the 
medical staff and the wounded. 

In time of peace ordinary cases are 
treated off-hand by a simple prescription, 
but if a patient’s illness is grave enough 
to prevent him attending to his duty his 
name is placed on the sick list, and he is 
excused from work until the following 
morning, or longer, as the case may 
require. If the illness is serious enough 
to warrant it, the patient is sent to a cot 
in the sick bay, and a nurse placed in 
charge. 

A written report is made each morning 
to the captain, and a copy called the 
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binnacle list given to the executive officer. 
To prevent confusion, men on the sick 
list are compelled to wear a white badge 
with a red cross, in plain view upon the 
arm. 

Officers are treated in their staterooms 
and both they and the enlisted men are 
priviledged to consult the surgeon at 
any time day or night, if the need is 
imperative. On vessels carrying two or 
more surgeons, the two juniors alternate 
in the week’s duty. As sick call seldom 
lasts over an hour, and that only once 
during the day, it will be easily seen 
that a naval surgeon's life is not all 
thorns. 

Surgeons are appointed by the Presi- 
dent on recommendatien of the Surgeon- 
General of the Navy, and their commis- 
sions are for life, on behavior. 
They have relative rank with line off- 
cers, and the promotion is more rapid 
than among the line. The Naval Pay 
Table gives the 
$1,900 a year for 


got dd 


rate of pgy as $1,700 to 
assistant surgeons, 
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Naval Stretcher-bearers Carrying a Wounded Soldier 


$2,000 to $2,200 for passed assistant sur- 
geons, $2,800 to $4,200 for surgeons. 
The difference in pay in each grade is 
due to the length of service. ‘There is 
also a reduction made for shore duty or 
waiting orders, the sums stated above 
being for sea duty. 

The range of duty for a naval surgeon 
covers ship service, receiving ship ser- 
vice, navy yards and naval hospitals. 
Surgeons are also detailed in certain 
cities such as New York, Washington 
and San Francisco to look after the offi- 
cers stationed there and their families. 
This duty is considered very pleasant and 
the detail is much sought after. 

In the arrangement of its medical per- 
sonnel and the efficient and scientific care 
of the sick and injured the United States 
Navy is abreast of other civilized nations, 
if not superior. The fact that the Stars 
and Stripes wave over the first hospital 
ship is as distinct an honor and triumph 
in naval warfare as the invention of the 
Monitor. 
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THE REAL 


ZANGWILL 


BY 


THEODORE DREISER 


N this our day of quickly-made_ reputa- 
| tions and rapid declines, when the 
world, so anxious to seize upon a doer 
of deeds, examine him, estimate his 
worth and classify him, we see strange 


things. All our promising youths of the 
time have scarce a season in which to 


mature before they are plucked green, as 
one might say, and sunned, lauded, idol- 
ized, until what with their achievement 
of this public recognition, so often the 
only or chief incentive to great endeavor 
and labor, they become perverted from 





silent but glorious tasks and for want of 
other aspiration or inspiration, decay. 
That it is true that you canuot eat your 
cake and have it, too, meets daily its ex- 
position in the literary world. You can- 
not be lauded as a genius, a world won- 
der, see all your dreams of distinction 
realized and still dream of distinction. 
Once you have had it the haunting de- 
sire to obtain it, the great desire fo do, 
and be honored therefor and 
genius too quickly hailed, withers and 
decays, a victim of the overestimate. 


passes, 
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I shall not say 
this with any par- 
ticular emphasis 
of its relation to 
the present sub- 
ject, but merely 
as a general truth, 
which borne in 
mind, makes for 
aclearer and more 
honestly critical 
atmosphere, and 
helps each to de- 
cide with the aid 
of the evidence 
presented, what 
the value of a man 
may be. 

The readers of 
many magazines 
and reviews have 
heard of Mr. 
Zangwill L. 
Zangwill—and of 
late in our own 
country the gen- 
eral public has 
caught the naine 
from the daily 
papers, and 
bandied it, with- 
out further knowl- 
edge, from mouth 
to mouth, as the 
general public is 
very often wont 
to do. We have 
asserted, as ac 
cepted that he 
has talent: fine 
critical ibility, 
wit, good nature 
and even svi 
pathy. Accepted 
as of great value 
in the critical 
world, he is also 
read as a novel 
ist, admired as a 
contributor and 
railed at for what 
i ommon a 
failing to-day, 


_ 


IS SO 


excessive egot 
isi You will 
find hi said a 





Writer of the 
Critic to me, ‘fa 
miost self-assured 
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From a “‘Vanity Fair’’ 








THE GHETTO” 


caricature of I 


Zangwill 





individual. 
Heaven save 
young men from 
modesty, but 
there are limits. 
This man is as 
peculiar as he is 
able, and vou will 
find him possessed 
of most extraordi- 
nary conceit.’’ 
This I knew be- 
fore was a charac- 
teristic of his 
books, but neve) 
having met him, 
I did not know it 
extended to his 
person. In 
** Without Pre- 
judice’’ we find, 
‘‘T know I am 
cleverer than the 
man in the 
street,’’ and not 
said in way that 
can be modified o1 
softened by the 
context. What 
ever we may think 
of this and othe: 
seitences, men 
usually halt be 
fore saying so dis 
putable a_ thing. 
To write smartly 
is but a peculiar- 
ity, some main 
tain—a thing 
apart from great 
ness, and the 
humblest ma\ 
meditate such 
heights of truth 
perennial that no 
reviewer great or 
small could sav 
‘I am cleverer,’’ 
without convict 
ing himself of 
smallness in be- 
ing so. The ver 
ignorant sympa 
thies of the poor 
est of the un 
washed are often 
more holy in tend 
ency than the 
finer analyses ot 
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the egotist,* devoid of sympathies, sinall 
or large. 

However, this is of the book, not the 

man, and there endeth the charge. Con- 
census of opinion has not rendered to Mr. 
Zangwill’s literature the highest, though 
a high, place. The critics of the world 
lave said ‘‘ The Ghetto Tragedies’’ were 
well done, ‘‘ Flutterduck,’’ too, was excel- 
lent work. We have laughed at the 
‘King of the Schnorrers,’’ and there 
have been one or two other short stories 
since, and what else is there? Nothing 
save some witty, precise and keenly 
analytical essays, in which we cannot 
expect to find great heart or soul! be- 
cause these qualities are not usually put 
there, forsooth. 

Good fortune blessed me with a happy 
day. I saw him fresh from the boat, a 
slow, peculiar man. He looked tired, he 
was in tow, there was neither wish nor 
intention on my part to speak with him, 
hut there he was. Readily came the 
thought, he ignores 
smooth dressing. As 
striking as a celebrity 
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tional, but there he sat, loose tie, a sort 
of short coat of many wrinkles indicat- 
ing long and comfortable adjustment to 
his person, a plain vest and trousers of 
some light check, which might have been 
faint green in color, or some other shade 
belied by the lamps. Others ate comfort- 
ably while he listened and talked; others 
eulogized Tolstoi most unaffectedly and 
some gushingly. When he arose, how- 
ever, tall, thin, his shoulders stooping, 
his large near-sighted brown eyes looking 
through and around a pair of drooping 
noseglasses, and his mop of kinkiest black 
hair standing out about his head in a sur- 
prised manner, it was to say in a thin, 
unoratorical voice that he disagreed 
somewhat with what had been said. 

He spoke facetiously, with a shaft of 
plain wit ever and anon, and a tendency 
to pun alittle, as Englishmen do. Tolstoi 
was not wholly glorified. Not altogether 
were the white shirts, he said, honoring 
the Russian author, for if great honor 

were done him his ad- 
mirers would abandon 
white shirts and wear 


with long hair, he still hard / wm blouses. So fine a re- 
did not wear his hair past was no_ honor, 
long. With trousers / fare 2h since ‘Tolstoi believes 
loose and baggy, a com- sa in plain living, and he 
ionplace frock coat, continued, showing 
hat indifferent, loose wittily the incongruity 


flowing tie, he glanced 
as with a heavy head, 
and shuffled with his feet at times, pecu- 
liarly. Nothing strange about this, if a 
nan so chooses, but it is not common to all 
literary men and therefore mentionable. It 
would be impossible to say affeeted, for 
he looked too serious, his head is too 
large, his features too marked, there is a 
stillness in the eve, and an altogether 
physical ugliness, so modified by intellect 
is to become wholly interesting and 
strange. If he were poor, ignorant, di- 
vested of that critical light of reason and 
forward — self-assertiveness of wisdom, 
you would turn him out of doors for his 
looks. As it is, you draw near and listen. 

Next he appeared at the Tolstoi din- 
ner. Seated at the right hand of the 
spokesman of the evening, a guest of 
honor but little changed in dress. A sea 
of white shirt-fronts danced before his 
eves. The gentlemen were in black, 


solemn and in perfect order, but not so 
the young English Jew, so peculiar unto 
himself. 


Everything was quite conven- 
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of a feast in honor of 
the opponent of feasts, 
as well as pointing the limitations and 
failings of the Great Peasant, while ad- 
mitting his sincerity. He divorced the 
man from his art, and admitted partial 
good in him, sitting down, only to hear 
the next speaker eulogize where he had 
but analyzed. 

Great is the art of analvsis, for it sits 
in judgment upon the heart. I was pre- 
pared for this facility of adopting and 
twisting facts in droll and convincing 
manner, but not for the conviction that 
he sees truth clearly, until he said: 
‘‘Nature is a great effort to express 
truth. The constant changing, shifting, 
appearing and disappearing material is 
the effort of the spirit to express itself 
more and more clearly—more and more 
perfectly—that is beautifully.’’ After- 
ward I decided that he sees truth as one 
sees an appearing man or bird or other 
moving object in the distance. You can 
easily imagine him saying: ‘‘Ho! there 
goes truth. Seeit. Do you follow quickly, 
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it is good,’’ and then calmly sitting still 
himself and looking for some other inter- 
esting object. That is the way his Tolstoi 
address affected me. 

The last time I saw him we came 
straight up against each other, he self- 
absorbed, careless, indifferent, ready to 
get rid of another dull thing quickly, and 
I careful, curious and quite humble. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, brusquely, in a man- 
ner soon to change, ‘‘ what will you have 
—what do you want to know.”’ 

I explained a moment, and then we 


strolled roomward, his feet shuffling 
occasionally. Evidently he expected the 


machinery of thought to begin at once, 
and there was something of condescension 
and a ‘‘I will assist the nervous and 
bashful’’ in the way in which he said, 
‘*Well, begin. Why—um, you are as 
bashful as a young girl with her first 
sweetheart,’’ whereupon I laughed. 

‘*Not wholly—considerate, let ussay.’’ 

He fumbled for a key, but being near- 
sighted could not find the keyhole, so I 
took the matter in hand and opened the 
door. 

‘*Now, then,’’ he said, when the lamps 
were turned up. 

But not to be hastened, I let him work 
off the interest he manifested in an open 
portmanteau, loaded with a confusion 
of letters and papers, out of the jumble 
of which he sought something. When 
deepest in his search I said: 

‘*T want to know about your critical 
point of view.’’ 

He stopped and straightened up out of 
the depths of letters, holding many in his 
hand and surveying the walls blankly. 

‘*My point of view. Well, I have cer- 
tain literary canons, certain canons of 
art, by which I measure things. It is one 
of my rules that you must never blame a 
book for not being some other book, a 
work of art for not being like something 
else. If you criticize it at all, that should 
be a warrant that the thing is worth criti- 
cizing. All that remains is to classify it. 
It is of such and such a period, such and 
such a school, such and such merit.’’ 

I wish every one who admires Zangwill 
sincerely could hear his voice. I wish 
they could feel how pleasant it is, how 
measured, how cadenced. It is but justice 
to offer praise here, when so little can be 
said for his oratorical ability. His 
‘*Well’’ is something fine, and the ‘‘I 


have my’’ is soft and not exasperating, 
y 
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however often repeated. The head is so 
solid, the bones so marked, the chin re- 
ceding and therefore should be the augur 
of sensitiveness and a readiness to weep 
genuinely. It is the grace of learning he 
has with him, the music of refinement in 
motion, in voice, in glance. He appeals 
as grotesque old porcelain appeals, after 
a little while, but, ah! it is not always 
the artistic, the intellectual, that satisfies. 
We accept all these things as fine pre- 
monitions and then seek and seek. But 
if we find not the heart, if we find not the 
heart! 

“You find 
way,’’ I said. 

‘All that I criticize has its place,’’ he 
answered. 

‘*Under such a system as that it seems 
to me you should find a place for every- 
thing and quite a respectable word for 
everything if you chose.’’ 

He turned on me a quizzical glance, 
which did not rest long. The truth is, he 
sees so poorly through glasses that it does 
not repay him to stare. 

‘*No. <A work once classified must be 
judged in relation to its value to the 
world in its particular field. There are still 
ample grounds for praise or condemna- 
tion.’’ 

‘*VYou have noted, of course, the ten- 
dency of the literati to grow more and 
more mournful, more pessimistic? One of 
your Englishmen, Hardy, strikes a pecu- 
liarly despairing note.’’ 

‘*Yes, every age has its pessimism. 
Pessimism is not a sign of despair but 
discontent. Now we know, of course, that 
discontent is the lever that moves the 
world, and the greater the pessimism the 
surer is the approach of change, for pessi- 
mism means that one order is bad and 
must give way to something else. There- 
fore it is a hopeful sign.’’ 

‘*What do you admire most in litera- 
ture—what spirit or attitude?’’ 

‘“The hopeful defiant one, of course. 
Such a note as we find in Shakespeare.’’ 

‘*And you consider great literature to 
be always hopeful literature ?’’ 

‘*Well, if a poem is inspiring, if it lifts 
you up and makes you strong, it is cer- 
tainly the best thing.’’ 

‘“That may be, but we have still to say 
whether the great literature is hopeful. 
Take the world novels, the world poems— 
are not the masterpieces sad, the most thril 
ling passages those of agony undergone?’’ 


many good things that 
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‘*Well,’’ he said, pausing with a criti- 
cal air and extending one hand with that 
argumentative grace common to lawyers, 
‘‘of course the note of bitterness, the 
wail is always the most moving. We 
cannot deny that the grand things are 
spoken of human sorrow and human 
suffering. It isso in all nations and all 
literatures.’’ 

‘*Vet you count this general acclaim of 
the works which are most sorrowful, 
which drag down the spirit and often 
compel tears, a hopeful sign ?’’ 

‘Yes, in the main, the grand passions 
which move the heart, uplift and 
strengthen and broaden.’’ 

‘‘And still the hopeful defiant note 
which sees only good in life is best ?’’ 

‘*T think so.’’ 

‘Weare confronted at this day and 
date by what I choose to call Omarism— 
the vast and growing delight of the many 
in the pathetic and despairing verses of 
the Persian Poet. You have noted it, of 
course ?”’ 

‘*Poor poem it is—poor in philosophy, 
I mean. That is a kind of weakling view 
to take of life to say, ‘I cannot understand 
it, we are victims of fate, therefore I will 
drown the memory of it in drink’. Quite 
a poor view I should say.’’ 

‘*And what of the many who read it 
with delight, take it to heart, and call it 
a true exponent of the real conditions ?”’ 

‘“They share a poor view.’’ 

‘Then you would call it anything but 
a hopeful sign ?’’ 

‘*T must.’’ 

The conversation languished at this 
time, owing to the arrival of a bellboy, 
who lorded the situation for a moment 
and patronized us both. 

‘‘T believe,’’ said the eminent critic, 
‘*T shall have a stimulant of some kind,”’ 
and therewith glanced at me. 

‘“’Thanks, I never do,’’ I smiled. 

‘‘How curious, and an American jour- 
nalist, too; how curious!’’ he drawled. 

I thought you all did.’’ 

‘“You were saying in your Tolstoi ad- 
dress,’’ I went on when the boy had de- 
irted, ‘‘that the relationship between a 
ian and his work means nothing either 
1 the merit of the man or the merit of 
he work.’’ 

‘“Exactly. You would not call a good 
pair of shoes bad because they were made 
by a drunken, swearing shoemaker, nor a 
poor pair good, though they were made 
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by one who devoutly practices the Chris- 
tian code of morals. Neither can you con- 
demn a book for any failing of its 
author.’’ 

‘*How,’’ said I, ‘‘about the works of 
Paul Verlaine, Oscar Wilde, or the his- 
toric Villon?—would you accept their 
work as valuable, and preserve it as a part 
of the world’s treasure ?’’ 

‘*Um—assuredly. What would we say 
of their work, if nothing were known of 
their personality—as is the case with 
Shakespeare ?’’ 

‘“Then a man may degrade himself as 
he pleases and still be accepted on his 
literary side.’’ 

The critic halted, looking upward with 
one eye, his mental machinery fully at 
work. 

‘*Pray do not misinterpret me. Under- 
stand I speak from the purely critical 
point of view. I speak of the works as 
divorced from the man, you know. ‘They 
could be accepted where the man could 
not. What the moralist would say of the 
man, how his personality might or should 
be treated by the religionist, the lover of 
pure society and so on, need not concern 
the critic. It is the work he deals with.’’ 

‘*True at least to your philosophy,’’ I 
answered, and not without discretion, for 
I spoke from knowledge of Mr. Zang- 
will’s writings. 

He is a man who sees all that is to 
be done, the politics that are to be 
purified, the religions revised or swept 
away, the art to be renovated, the social 
inequalities to be adjusted, and yet, who 
seeing the need in each particular field 
for a man to lay hold and help improve— 
who hearing the call for enthusiasts, 
prophets, reformers—men to put their 
shoulder to the separate wheels, prefers 
where there are so many things that need 
attention, tosit critically at the centre and 
observe them, judging of the efforts of 
those who come with separate convic- 
tions, to toil with various aims. One can 
imagine this man saying to the reformer: 
‘*Ah! you have only one portion of the 
question. You ignore all the other things 
done, you are narrow,’’ and so going the 
rounds, while doing absolutely nothing 
himself but criticizing. It is the great 
analytical spirit, useful no doubt, but 
the world loves an enthusiast better, who 
criticizes not at all, but seizes upon the 
first thing to his hands and toils kindly, 
if blindly, in the thought that his is the 
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great and necessary labor. Certainly such 
a life bespeaks a greater soul, if keen 
sympathies make soul, then does that of 
the man who can sit off and eternally pass 
judgment, unmoved forever to ally him- 
self heart and hand with any one great 
effort for the uplifting of humanity. If 
no cause ever appeals to him sufficiently 
to enlist all his effort, he has not the 
wealth of sympathy, which the other man 
has who can be moved to so ally himself 
—is in other words the pure critic. 

Zangwill was born thirty-three years 
ago in London. He was the son of a poor 
Jew, and went to the free Hebrew schools 
in the Ghetto neighborhood. He was the 
brightest pupil they had ever had there 
and took all the prizes that were to be 
taken. 

He became a teacher in these schools 
finally and during that time studied and 
obtained his degree at the London Uni- 
versity. Hehas been writing now for 
eight years. From the first his books were 
discussed in England, and his brilliant 
causerte in the Pall Mall every month was 
one of the most attractive and popular 
features of that magazine. 

Mr. Zangwill is a prominent feature 
of London literary life, and one must ad- 
mit, after conversation with him, that his 
rare magnetism and brilliant gifts as a 
talker are made still more attractive by 
an almost womanish sweetness of manner 
and of speech. He is not guilty of mono- 
logues—it seems impossible to entice him 
into one. If you are worth talking to you 
are worth listening to in his estimation, 
and he develops conversation easily. 
Also, he rights himself quickly when his 
various views clash, and will when faced 
by a direct question, which if answered 
according to natural expectations might 
entrap him, execute some of the most 


marvelous mental gymnastics, always 
landing safely with an answer, which 
opens up a new avenue of thought. 

His whimsical fancies are many. It is 


told of him that one day he was discours- 
ing on the difficulty people of liberal ten- 
dencies experience when they go _ to 
church. The music and chanting appeal 
strongly to their senses, he declared, but 
they were pained by the dogma, or, from 
their point of view, the untruth con 
tained in the words of the music. 
‘““Why,’’ he asked, ‘‘cannot something 
be sung that we all feel convinced is 
true? For-instance: ‘The square of the 
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hypothenuse of a right angle triangle 
is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides. Praise be unto 
Euclid, etc.’ ”’ 

‘“We were,’’ says the writer who first 
retailed it, ‘‘in the old Jesuit chapel in 
Antwerp when he chanted this blasphemy, 
and I wondered that the walls didn’t fall 
on him before we could get away.’’ 

His absence of modesty is notorious. 
On one occasion its absence prompted him 
to propose at a London banquet the toast 
of literature, coupled with the name of 
Mr. Zangwill. ‘‘I said,’’ thus runs his 
own description, ‘‘that I could wish that 
some one more competent and distin- 
guished than myself had been chosen to 
do justice to such a toast (to himself) and 
to such a distinguished man of letters, 
but I did my best to pay him the tribute 
he deserved ere I sat down amid universal 
applause. When I arose amid renewed 
cheers to reply, I began by saying that I 
could wish that some one more competent 
and distinguished than myself had been 
chosen to respond to so important a toast 

-the last speaker had considerably over- 
rated my humble achievements in the 
fields of literature. So you see,’’ he 
added in his account, ‘‘that I could easily 
master the modest manner if I took any 
pains to set any store by it.”’ 

We had got now to American litera- 
ture and other things American, and | 
asked him with some interest: 

‘*You realize that we have no distinc 
tive poet in this our excellent land.’’ 

‘“There is no name, it is true, that 
stands out with any distinctness at pres 
ent.’’ 

‘*Will you give your opinion as to why 
the multitude of minor poets all strike a 
pathetic note in their verse?’’ 

**Your question is a confusion of terms, 
you see,’’ he said, blandly. ‘‘It answers 
itself. I‘he word minor really means the 
sorrowful chord and therefore——’’ 

‘*T understand,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘ your 
interpretation of the word, but I use it 
in the popular sense, meaning the poets 
who write but one or two excellent things 
and are no more heard of.’’ 

‘*T cannot make ready answer. I have 
observed the melancholy of our minor 
English poets also. The explanation is, 


I suppose, that the predominant thought 
in the world is of the sorrow endured, 
the separations borne, the losses incurred. 
It has been since the world began and I 
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judge always will be while love and death 
continue.’’ 

‘‘There is another discussion here, 
concerning the value of poetry. A number 
of our leading newspapers now maintain 
that poetry is no longer needed, that it is 
passing, and that there never will be 
another great poet.’’ 

‘*So? I had not heard of it.’’ 

‘*Do you subscribe to that opinion ?’’ 

‘*Oh, there will always be the need of 
the poetic. We will have it in some form 
or other. It may not survive in its present 
shape. Every race has a peculiar form of 
it and always will have, I should say. 
Now, the Jews had the poetry of repeti- 
tion—the repeating the same idea over 
ud over with emphasis as, for instance, 
in the Psalm, ‘My soul thirsteth for thee 

-iny flesh longeth for thee in a dry and 
thirsty land,’ which is really the same 
thought twice repeated. So we to-day 
have our poetry, not of that form, but 
still poetry.’’ 

The idea as set forth by our journals 
is that the poetry of our kind, the metri- 
cal form now so common, will pass en- 
tirely, and that we will have only prose, 
with fine passages of a poetic nature here 
and there—do you believe that ?’’ 

‘‘No; I think poetry will survive as long 
as the language: that great poets will 
appear from time to time. The separate 
form is capable of such exquisite use that 
it will not soon be abandoned without 
great loss to the race.’’ 

‘*T have not discussed your own life 
much——how is it with you ?’’ 

‘‘Well, I see so many plays each 
month, review so many books, write so 
many criticisms for the magazines and so 
live—nothing more.”’ 

‘‘We hear much of your crowded and 
disorderly desk, your method of work- 
‘‘Ves. Thev often discuss those things. 
Will they publish what we have talked 
about in a magazine here?’’ he added in 
\ rather surprised tone. 
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‘*Oh, yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘interwoven. 
Your personality will carry it.’’ 

He made no answer to this, but looked 
with peculiar force, and I rose to go. 

‘*You are destined to create much com- 
ment, no doubt.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, with that pleasant in- 
offensive way with which he accepts his 
own laurels, ‘‘yes,’’ and there was an 
end of studying him. 

But I could not help reflecting as I 
went out into the night, that this man of 
the wondrous self-assertiveness, who 
affects and probably does feel himself to 
be a type or spirit representative of a 
whole time or era, is yet so solemn, so 
odd-shapen, and a not over-strong combi- 
nation of flesh and bone. He seeks happi- 
ness also, via this abundant raillery and 
sharp mannerisms. 

He also, sitting off alone, unallied 
in heart or soul with any distinct sep- 
arate effort or movement, because he 
sees so many efforts and movements, 
still wishes his own privileges and bless 
ings however they may come. 

And wishing these things, it becomes 
also plain that he finds himself urged to 
work and goes on toiling willy-nilly, that 
he may be what he desires to be. How- 
ever, though he may consider it all for 
his own good or otherwise, Nature uses 
him asa great force, and he helps man- 
kind even in the delusion that he honors 
and helps himself alone. 

Critic though a man may be—think- 
ing as he may, that he is sitting apart, 
(as he actually does from a_ certain 
few), still is he bound up in Nature, 
and other men rise by the aid of the 
very wit and wisdom with which he 
distinguishes himself. And all his ex- 
clusiveness, all his, ‘‘I am cleverer than 


the man in the street’’, makes him no 
less a toiler in the great eventual cause 
with that man in the street, which uses 
genius as it uses stone, to build and build 
—whereunto we know not, and neither 
need we care. 
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HE editorial sanctum of the Cala- 
veras Clarion opened upon the 
composing room of that paper on 

the one side, and gave apparently upon 
the rest of Calaveras County upon the 
other. For, situated on the very outskirts 
of the settlement, and the summit of a 
very steep hill, the pines sloped away 
from the editorial windows to the long 
valley of the South Fork and—infinity. 
The little wooden building had invaded 
Nature without subduing it. It was filled 
night and day with the murmur of pines 
and their fragrance. Squirrels scampered 
over its roof when it was not preoccupied 
by woodpeckers, and a printer’s devil had 
once seen an enterprising blue jay enter 
the coifposing window, flutter before one 
of the slanting type cases with an air of 
deliberate selection, and then fly off with 
a semi-colon in its bill. 

Amidst these sylvan surroundings the 
temporary editor of the Clarion sat in 
his sanctum, reading the proofs of an edi- 
torial. As he was occupying that position 
during a six weeks’ absence of the dona 
fide editor and proprietor, he was conse- 
quently reading the proof with some 
anxiety and responsibility. It had been 
suggested to him by certain citizens that 
the Clarion needed a firmer and more 
aggressive policy toward the Bill before 
the Legislature for the wagon road to the 
South Fork. Several Assemblymen had 
been ‘‘got at’’ by the rival settlement of 
Liberty Hill, and a scathing exposure and 
denunciation of such methods was neces 
sary. The interests of their own township 
were also to be ‘‘whooped up.’’ All this 
had been vigorously explained to him 
and he had grasped the spirit, if not 
always the facts, of his informants. It is 
to be feared therefore that he was perus- 
ing his article more with reference to its 
vigor than his own convictions. And yet 
he was not so greatly absorbed as to be 
unmindful of the murmur of the pines 
without, his half savage environment and 
the lazy talk of his sole companions—the 
foreman and printer in the adjoining room. 


ompany. Copyright in Great Britain. 

‘*Bet your life! I’ve always said that 
a man zzside a newspaper office could 
hold his own agin any outsider that 
wanted to play rough or tried to raid the 
office! Thar’s the press, and thar’s the 
printin’ ink and roller! Folks talk a heap 
o’ the power o’ the press! I tell ye, ye 
don’t half know it. Why when old Ker- 
nel Fish was editin’ the Sverra Banner 
one o’ them bullies that he’d lampooned 
in the Banner, fought his way past the 
Kernel in the office, into the composin’ 
room to wreck everythin’ and ‘pi’ all the 
types. Spoffrel!—ye don’t remember 
Spoffrel?—little red-haired man?—was 
foreman. Spoffrel fended him off with the 
roller and got one good dab inter his eyes 
that blinded him and there Spoffrel sorter 
skirmished him over to the press—a 
plain lever just like ours—whar the 
locked-up form of the inside was still a 
lyin’! Then, quick as lightnin’, Spoffrel 
tilts him over agin it and he throws out 
his hand and ketches hold o’ the form to 
steady himself, when Spoffrel just runs 
the forms and the hand under the press 
and downs with the lever! And that held 
the feller fast as:grim Death! And when 
at last he begs off and Spoff lets him loose, 
the hull o’ that er lampooning article he 
objected to, was printed right into the 
skin o’ his hand! Fact—and wouldn’t 
come off, either.’’ 

‘*Gosh! but I’d liked to hev seen it,”’ 
said the printer. “There ain’t any 
chance, I reckon, o’ such a sight here. 
The boss don’t take no risks lampoonin’, 
and he’’ (the editor knew he was being 
indicated by some unseen gesture of the 
unseen workman) ‘‘ain’t that style.’’ 

*“Ye never kin tell,’’ said the foreman, 
didactically, ‘‘what might happen! I’ve 
known editors to get into a fight jest for 
alittle innercent bedevilin’ o’ the opposite 
party. Sometimes for a misprint. Old 


man Pritchard of the Argus once had a 
hole blown through his arm because his 
proofreader had called Colonel Starbottle’s 
speech an ‘ignominious’ defense when the 
old man had written ‘ingenuous’ defense.’’ 
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The editor paused in his proofreadirg. 
He had just come upon the sentence: 
‘‘We cannot congratulate Liberty Hill— 
in its superior elevation—upon the igno- 
minious silence of the representative of 
all Calaveras, when this infamous Bill 
was introduced.’’ He referred to his copy. 
Yes! he had certainly written ‘‘igno- 
iinious’’—that was what his informants 
had suggested. But was he sure they 
were right? He had a vague recollection 
also that the representative alluded to— 
Senator Bradley—had fought two duels 
and was a ‘‘good,’’ though somewhat im- 
pulsive shot! He might alter the word 
to ‘‘ingenuous’’ or ‘‘ingenious’’—either 
would be finely sarcastic! But then there 
was his foreman who would detect it! He 
vould wait until he had finished the en- 
tire article. In that occupation he became 
oblivious of the next room, of a silence, 
a whispered conversation and at last al- 
most of a rapping at the door and the ap- 
pearance of the foreman in the doorway. 

‘“’There’s a man in the office who wants 
to see the editor,’’ he said. 

‘‘Show him in,’’ replied the editor, 
briefly. 

He was, however, conscious that there 
was a singplar significance in his fore- 
man’s manner, and an eager apparition of 
the other printer over the foreman’s 
shoulder. 

‘*He’s carryin’ a shotgun and is a man 
twice as big as you be,’’ said the fore- 
man, gravely. 

The editor quickly recalled his own 
brief and as yet blameless record in the 
Clarion. 

‘‘Perhaps,’’ he said, tentatively, with 
a gentle smile, ‘‘he’s looking for Captain 
Brush’’, (the absent editor). 

‘‘T told him all that,’’ said the fore- 
man, grimly, ‘‘and he said he wanted to 
see the man in charge.’’ 

In proportion as the editor’s heart sank 
his outward crest arose. 

‘Show him in,’’ he said, loftily. 

‘‘We kin keep him out,’’ suggested the 
foreman, lingering a moment, ‘‘me and 

m,’’ indicating the expectant printer 
behind him, ‘‘is enough for that.”’ 

‘‘Show him up,’’ repeated the editor, 
G+ miv. 

The foreman withdrew; the editor 
seated himself and again took up his 
proof. The doubtful word ‘‘ignominious”’ 
cemed to stand out of the paragraph _be- 
fore him; it certainly was a strong ex- 
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‘‘We kin keep him out,” 
suggested the foreman 


pression! He was about to run 

his pencil through it when he heard 

the heavy step of his visitor approach- 

ing. A sudden instinct of belligerency 

took possession of him and he wrathfully 
threw the pencil down. 

The burly form of the stranger blocked 
the doorway. He was dressed like a 
miner, but his build and general physiog- 
nomy was quite distinct from the local 
variety. His upper lip and chin were 
clean shaven, still showing the blue- 
black roots of the beard which covered 
the rest of his face and depended in a 
thick fleece under his throat. He carried 
a small bundle tied up in a silk handker- 
chief in one hand and a shot gun in 
the other—perilously at half cock. Enter- 
ing the sanctum, he put down his bundle 
and quietly closed the door behind him. 
He then drew an empty chair toward him 
and dropped heavily into it with his gun 
on his knees. The editor’s heart dropped 
almost as heavily, although he quite com- 
posedly held out his hand. 

‘*Shall I relieve you of your gun?’’ 

‘“Thank ye, lad—noa. It’s moor com- 
fortable wi’ me—and it’s main dangerous- 
some to handle on the half cock. That’s 
why I didn’t leave ’im on the horse out- 
side!’’ 

At the sound of his voice and occa- 
sional accent a flash of intelligence re- 
lieved the editor’s mind. He remembered 
that twenty miles away, in the illimitable 
vista from his windows—lay a settlement 
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of English North country miners who 
while faithfully adopting the methods, 
customs and even slang of the Califor- 
nians, retained many of their native pe- 
culiarities. The gun he carried on his 
knee evidently was part of the flattering 
imitation. 

‘*Can I do anything for you ?’’ said the 
editor, blandly. 

‘*Ay! I’ve coom here to bill ma woife.’’ 

**T—don’t think I understand’’—hesi- 
tated the editor, with a smile. 

‘*T’ve coom here to get ye to put into 
your paper a warnin’ a_ notiss—that 
onless she returns to my house in four 
veeks I'll have nowt to do wi’ her again.”’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said the editor, now perfectly 
reassured, ‘‘you want an advertisement? 
That’s the business of the foreman—I’ll 
call him.’’ 

He was rising from his seat when the 
stranger laida heavy hand on his shoulder 
and gently forced him down again. 

‘*Noa, lad. I don’t want noa foreman 
nor understoppers to take this job. I 
want to talk it over wi’ you. Save? My 
woife she bin up and awaa these six 
mouths. We had a bit of difference, that 
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**Shall I relieve you of your gun?’ 





ain’t here nor there, but she skedaddled 
outer my house. I want to give her fair 
warning 7nd let her know I ain’t pavin’ 
any debts o’ hers arter this notiss, and I 


ain’t takin’ her back arter four weeks 
from date.’ 
‘‘T see,’’ said the editor, glibly. 


‘*What’s your wife’s name ?’’ 

‘*Bliza Jane Dimmidge.’’ 

‘*Good,’’ continued the editor, smiling 
at the paper before him, ‘‘something like 
this will do. ‘Whereas, my wife Eliza 
Jane Dimmidge having left my bed and 
board without just cause or provocation, 
this is to give notice that I shall not be 
responsible for any debts of her contract- 
ing on or after this date.’ ’’ 

‘‘Ye must be a lawyer?’’ 
Dimmidge, admiringly. 

It was an old enough form of advertis»- 
ment, and the remark showed incontesta- 
bly that Mr. Dimmidge was not a native, 
but the editor smiled patronizingly and 
went on: 

‘* «And I further give notice that if she 
does not return within the period of four 
weeks from this date, I shall take such 
proceedings for relief as the law affords.’ ’’ 


said Mr. 
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‘*Coom, lad—I didn’t say ¢ha/.”’ 

‘*But you said you wouldn’t take her 
back.’’ 

“Ayt 

‘‘And you can’t prevent her without 
legal proceedings. She’s your wife. But 

-you needn’t take proceedings, you 
know. It’s only a warning.”’ 

Mr. Dimmidge nodded approvingly. 

‘sl Hat’s:so;"’ 

‘*You’ll want it published for four 
weeks—until date ?’’ asked the editor. 

‘*Mebbee longer, lad.’’ 

‘The editor wrote ‘‘till forbid’’ in the 
margin of the paper and smiled. 

‘* How big will it be?’’ said Mr. Dim- 
midge. 

‘he editor took up a copy of the 
Clarion and indicated about an inch 
of space. Mr. Dimmidge’s face fell. 

‘I want it bigger. In large letters — 
like a playeard,’’ he said. ‘‘That’s no 
good for a warning.’’ 

‘You can have half a column or a 
whole column if you like,’’ said the editor. 

‘‘T’ll take a whole one,’’ said Mr. 
Dimmidge, simply. 

The editor laughed. 

‘““Why! it would cost you a hundred 
dollars.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take it,’’ repeated Mr. Dimmidge. 

‘*But,’’ said the editor, gravely, ‘‘the 
saine notice in a small space will serve 
your purpose and be quite legal.’’ 

‘Never you mind that, lad. It’s the 
looks of the thing I’m arter, and not the 
expense. T'll take that column.”’ 

The editor called in the foreman and 
showed him the copy. 

‘‘Can you display that so as to fill a 
column ?”’ 

The foreman grasped the situation 
promptly. It would be big business for 
the paper. 

‘*Ves,’’ he said, meditatively, ‘‘that 
bold-faced election type will do it.”’ 

Mr. Dimmidge’s face brightened. The 
expression ‘‘ bold-faced’’ pleased him. 

‘“That’s it! I told you! I want to bill 
her—in a portion of the paper.”’ 

‘‘T might put in a cut,’’ said the fore- 
ian, suggestively,‘ ‘something like this.’’ 

He took a venerable woodcut from the 
cast I grieve to say it was one which, 
until the middle of the present century, 
was common enough in the newspaper 
offices in the Southwest. It showed the 
running figure of a negro woman carry- 
ing her personal property in a knotted 
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handkerchief slung from a stick over her 
shoulder—and was supposed to represent 
‘‘A Fugitive Slave.’’ 

Mr. Dimmidge’s eyes brightened. 

“‘T’ll take that, too. It’s a little dark- 
complected for Mrs. D., but it will do. 
Now roon away, lad,’’ he said to the 
foreman as he quickly pushed him into 
the outer office again and closed the 
door. Then facing the surprised editor, 
he said: 

‘“’There’s another notiss I want ye to 
put in your paper, but /¢hat’s atween us; 
not a word to ¢hem,’’ he indicated the 
banished foreman with a jerk of his 
thumb—‘‘sabe? I want you to put this in 
another part o’ your paper quite innocent 
like, ye know.’’ He drew from his pocket 
a gray wallet and taking out a slip of 
paper read from it gravely. ‘‘ ‘If this 
should meet the eye of R. B. look out for 
M. J. D. He is on your track. When this 
you see write a line to KE. J. D., Elkton 
Post-Office.’ I want this to go in as ‘Per- 
sonal and Private.’ Sade like them- 
notisses in the big ’Frisco papers.’’ 

‘‘T see,’’ said the editor, laying it 
aside, ‘‘it shall goin the same issue in 
another column.”’ 

Apparently Mr. Dimmidge expected 
something more than this reply, for after 
a moment’s hesitation he said, with an 
odd smile: 

‘*Ve ain't secin’ the meanin’ o’ 
lad ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the editor, lightly, ‘‘but 
I suppose ‘R. B.’ does, and it isn’t in- 
tended that any one else should.’’ 

‘*Mebbe it is and mebbe it isn’t,’’ said 
Mr. Dimmidge, with a self-satisfied air. 
‘*T don’t mind saying atween us that ‘R. 
B.’ is the man as I’ve suspicioned as 
havin’ something to do with my wife 
goin’ away and ye see if he writes to E. 
J. D.—that’s my wife’s initials—at Elk- 
ton, /’// get that letter and so make sure.’’ 

‘*But suppose your wife goes there 
first, or sends.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll ketch her or her messenger 
—ye see.”’ 

The editor did not see fit to oppose any 
argument to this phenomenal simplicity 
and Mr. Dimmidge after settling his bill 
with the foreman and enjoining the editor 
to the strictest secrecy regarding the 


that, 


origin of the personal notice, took up his 
gun and departed, leaving the treasury 
of the Clarion unprecedentedly enriched 
and the editor to his proofs. 
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distracted, 


Standing upon the 
lower step was a 
woman 


The paper duly appeared the next 
morning with the column advertisement, 
the personal notice, and the weighty edi- 
torial on the Wagon road. ‘There wasa 
singular demand for the paper, the edi- 
tion was speedily exhausted, and the 
editor was proportionately flattered, 
although he was surprised to receive 
neither praise nor criticism from his sub- 
scribers. Before evening, however, he 
learned to his astonishment that the ex- 
citement was caused by the column adver- 
tisement. Nobody knew Mr. Dimmidge 
nor his domestic infelicities, and the 
editor and foreman being equally in the 
dark, took refuge in a mysterious and 
impressive evasion of all inquiry. Never 
since the last San Francisco Vigilance 
Committee, had the office been so_ be- 
sieged. The editor, foreman and even the 
apprentice were buttonholed and 
‘‘treated’’ at the bar—but to no effect. 
All that could be learned was that it was 
a bona-fide advertisement for which one 
hundred dollars had been received! There 
were great discussions and conflicting 
theories as to whether the value of the 
wife or the husband’s anxiety to get rid 
of her justified the enormous expense and 
ostentatious display. She was supposed 
to be an exceedingly beautiful woman by 
some; by others a perfect Sycorax; in 
one breath Mr. Dimmidge was a weak, 
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uxorious spouse, wasting his substance on a creature 
who didn’t care for him, and in another a maddened, 


henpecked man, content to purchase peace 
and rest at any price! Certainly never 
was advertisement more effective in its 
publicity or cheapet 
in proportion to the 
circulation it com- 
manded. It was 
copied throughout 
the whole Pacific 
slope; mighty San 
Francisco papers de- 
scribed its size and 
setting, under the 
attractive headline, 
‘*How they adver- 
tise a Wife in the 
Mountains!’’ It re- 
appeared in the At- 
lantic Press under 
the title of ‘‘ Whim- 
sicalities of the 
Western Press.’’ 
It was believed to 
have crossed to 
England as a specimen of ‘‘Transatlantic 
Savagery.’’ ‘The real editor of the Clar- 
zon awoke one morning in San Francisco 
to find his paper famous. Its adver- 
tising columns were eagerly sought for— 
he at once advanced the rates—people 
bought successive issues to gaze upon 
this monumental record of extravagance. 
A singular idea, which, however, brought 
further fortune to the paper, was advanced 
by an astute critic at the Eureka Saloon. 
‘*My opinion, gentlemen, is that the whole 
blamed thing is a bluff! There ain’t no 
Mr. Dimmidge, there ain’t no Mrs. Dim- 
midge, thar ain’t no-~ desertion! The 
whole rotten thing is an advertisement 
o’ suthin! Ye’ll find afore ye get through 
with it that that there wife won’t come 
back until that blamed husband buys 
Somebody’s Soap or treats her to Some- 
body’s partickler Starch or Patent Medi- 
cine! Ye jest watch and see!’’ The idea 
was startling and seized upon the mer- 
cantile mind. The principal merchant of 
the town and purveyor to the mining set- 
tlements beyond, appeared the next 


morning at the office of the Clarion. 

‘*Ye wouldn’t mind puttin’ this ‘ad’ 
in a column alongside o’ the Dimmidge 
one, would ye?’’ 

The young editor glanced at it and 
then with a serpent-like sagacity, veiled, 
by the suavity of the dove, 


however, 
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“lve come here to put an advertisemen 


in your paper.” — 


pointed out that the original advertiser 
might think it called his dona-fides into 
question, and withdraw his advertisement. 

‘‘But if we secured you by an offer of 
double the amount per column?’’ urged 
the merchant. ‘‘That,’’? responded the 
‘‘locum tenens,’’ ‘‘was for the actual 
editor and proprietor in San Francisco to 
determine. He would telegraph.’’ 

He did so—the response was: ‘‘Put it 
in.’’ Whereupon in the next issue, side 
by side with Mr. Dimmidge’s protracted 
warning, appeared a column with the an- 
nouncement in largeletters: ‘‘ We haven’? 
lost any Wife, but we are prepared to fur- 
nish the following goods at a lower rate 
than any other advertiser in the County,”’ 
followed by the usual price-list of the 
merchant’s wares. There was an unpre- 
cedented demand for that issue. The 
reputation of the Clarion both as a 
shrewd advertising meditum and a comic 
paper was established at once. For a few 
days the editor waited with some appre- 
hension for a remonstrance from the ab- 
sent Dimmidge, but none came. Whether 
Mr. Dimmidge recognized that this new 
advertisement gave extra publicity to his 
own—or that he was already on the track 
of the fugitive the editor did not know. 
The few curious citizens who had, early 
in the excitement, penetrated the settle- 
ment of the English miners twenty miles 
away in search of information, found that 
Mr. Dimmidge had gone away, and that 
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Mrs. Dimmidge had zever resided there 
with him. 

Six weeks passed. The limit of Mr. 
Dimmidge’s advertisement had _ been 
reached, and as it was not renewed it had 
passed out of the pages of the Clarion 
and with it the merchant’s advertisement 
in the next column. The excitement had 
subsided, although its influence was still 
felt in the circulation of the paper and 
its advertising popularity. Thetemporary 
editor was also nearing the limit of his 
incumbency, but had so far participated 
in the good fortune of the Clarion as 
to receive an offer from one of the San 
Francisco dailies. 

It was a warm night and he was alone 
in his sanctum. The rest of the building 
was dark and deserted, and his solitary 
light flashing out through the open win- 
dow fell upon the nearer pines and was 
lost in the dark indefinable slope below. 
He had reached the sanctum by the rear, 
and a door which he also left open to 
enjoy the freshness of the aromatic air. 
Nor did it in the least mar his privacy. 
Rather the solitude of the great woods 
without seemed to enter through that 
door and encompassed him with its pro- 
tecting loneliness. There was occasionally 
a faint ‘‘peep’’ in the scant eaves, ora 
‘‘pat-pat’’ ending in a frightened scurry 
across the roof, or the slow flap of a 
heavy wing in the darkness below. These 
gentle disturbances did not, however, 
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interrupt his work on ‘‘ The Real Value 
of the County Newspaper’’—the editorial 
on which he was engaged. 

Presently a more distinct rustling 
against the straggling blackberry bushes 
beside the door, attracted his attention. 
It was followed by a light tapping against 
the side of the house. The editor started 
and turned quickly toward the open door. 
Two outside steps led to the ground. 
Standing upon the lower one was a wo- 
man. ‘The upper part of her figure illu- 
minated by the light from the door was 
thrown into greater relief by the dark 
background of the pines. Her face was 
unknown to him, but it was a pleasant 
one, marked by acertain good-humored 
determination. 

‘*‘Mayv I come in?’ she said, confi- 
dently. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said the editor. ‘‘I am 
working here alone because it is so quiet.’’ 

He thought he would precipitate some 
explanation from her by excusing himself. 

‘“'That’s the reason why I came,’’ she 
said, with a quiet smile. 

She came up the next step and entered 
the room. She was plainly but neatly 
dressed, and now that her figure was re- 
vealed he saw that she was wearing a 
linsey-wolsey riding skirt and carried a 
serviceable raw hide whip in her cotton 
gauntletted hand. She took the chair he 
offered her and sat down sideways on it, 
her whip hand now also holding up her 
skirt and permitting a hem of clean white 
petticoat and a smart well-shaped boot to 
be seen. 

‘‘T don’t remember to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you in Calaveras be- 
fore,’’ said the editor, tentatively. 

‘*No. I never was here before,’’ she 
said, composedly, ‘‘but you’ve heard 
enough of me, I reckon. I’m Mrs. Dim- 
midge.’’ 

She threw one hand over the back of 
the chair and with the other tapped her 
riding whip on the floor. 

The editor stared. Mrs. Dimmidge! 
Then she was not a myth! An absurd 
similarity between her attitude with the 
whip and her husband’s entrance with 
his gun six weeks before, forced itself 
upon him, and made her.an invincible 
presence. 

‘Then you have returned to your hus- 
band ?’’ he said, hesitatingly. 

‘*Not much!’’ she returned, with a 
slight curl of her lips. 
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‘*But you read his advertisement ?’’ 

‘*T saw that column of fool nonsense he 
put in your paper—ef that’s what you 
mean,’’ she said, with decision, ‘‘but 
I didn’t come here to see Azm—but you.”’ 

The editor looked at her with a forced 
smile but a vague misgiving. He was 
alone at night in a deserted part of the 
settlement, with a plump, se!f-possessed 
woman who had a contralto voice, a 
horsewhip and —he could not help feeling 
—an evident grievance. 

‘“To see me?’’ he repeated, with a faint 
attempt at gallantry. ‘‘You are paying 
me a great compliment, but really——’’ 

‘*When I tell you I’ve come three thou- 
sand miles from Kansas straight here 
without stopping, ye kin reckon it’s so,’’ 
she replied, firmly. 

‘*Three thousand miles!’’ 
editor, wonderingly. 

‘*Ves; three thousand miles from my 
own folks’ home in Kansas where six 
years ago 1 married Mr. Dimmidge—a 
British furriner as could scarcely make 
himself understood in any Christian lan- 
guage! Well, he got round me and dad, 
allowin’ he was an reg’ lar out and out pro- 
feshnal miner—had lived in mines ever 
since he was a boy—and so, not knowin’ 
what kind o’ mines, and dad just bilin’ 
over with the Gold fever—we were mar- 
ried, and kem across the plains to Cali- 
forny. He was a good-enough man to 
look at, but it warn’t three months before 
I discovered that he allowed a wife was 
no better nor a nigger slave, and he the 
master. That made meopen my eyes; but 
then as he didn’t drink and didn’t gam- 
ble, and didn’t swear, and was a good 
provider and laid by money, why I shifted 
along with him as best I could. We 
drifted down the first year to Senora at 
Red Dog,where there wasn’t another wo- 
man. Well, I did the nigger slave busi- 
ness—never stirring out o’ the settlement, 
never seein’a town or acrowd o’ decent 
people—and he did the Lord and Master! 
We played that game for two years and I 
got tired. But when at last he allowed 
he’d go up to Elktown Hill, where there 
was a passel o’ his own countrymen at 
work—with never a sign o’ any other 
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folks, and leave me alone at Red Dog un- 
til he fixed up a place for me at Elktown 
Hill—I kicked. I gave him fair warning! 
I did as other nigger slaves did—I ran 
away !’’ 

A recollection of the wretched woodcut 
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which Mr. Dimmidge had selected to per- 
sonify his wife flashed upon the editor 
with a new meaning. Yet perhaps she had 
not seen it and had only read a copy of 
the advertisement. What could she 
want? The Calaveras Clarion although a 
‘‘Palladium,’’ and a ‘‘Sentinel upon the 
heights of Freedom’’ in reference to 
wagon roads, was not a redresser of 
domestic wrongs—except through its ad- 
vertising columns! Her next words in- 
tensified that suggestion. 

‘‘T’ve come here to put an advertise- 
ment in your paper.’’ 

The editor heaved a sigh of relief, as 
once before. 

‘*Certainly,’’ he said, briskly. ‘‘But 
that’s another department of the paper, 
and the printers have gone home. Come 
to-morrow morning early.’’ 

‘To-morrow morning I shall be miles 
away,’’ she said, decisively, ‘‘and what 
I want done has got to be done zow/ I 
don’t want to see no printers; I don’t 
want anybody to know I’ve been here but 
you. That’s why I kem here at night, 
and rode all the way from Sawyer’s Sta- 
tion and wouldn’t take the stage coach. 
And when we’ ve settled about the adver- 
tisement, I’m going to mount my horse, 
out thar in the bushes, and scoot outer 
the settlement.’’ 

‘*Very good,’’ said the editor, resign- 
edly. ‘‘Of course I can deliver your in- 
structions to the foreman. And now let 
ime see—I suppose you wish to intimate 
in a personal notice to your husband that 
you've returned.’’ 

‘*Nothin’ o’ the kind,’’ said Mrs. Dim- 
midge, coolly. ‘‘I want to placard him 
as he did me. I’ve got it all written out 
here, sabe?’’ 

She took from her pocket a folded paper 
and spreading it out on the editor’s desk, 
with a certain pride of authorship read as 
follows: 

‘* “Whereas, my husband, Micah J. Dim- 
midge, having given out that I have left 
his bed and board—the same being a bunk 
in a log cabin and pork and molasses 
three times a day—and having advertised 
that he’d pay no debts of my contractin’ 

-which as thar ain’t any might be easier 
collected than debts of his own entractin’ 

this is to certify that unless he returned 
from Elktown Hill to his only home in 
Senora in one week from date, payin’ the 
costs of this advertisement, I'll know the 
reason why Eliza Jane Dimmidge.’’’ 
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‘*Thar,’’? she added, drawing a long 
breath, ‘‘put that in a column of the 
Clarion, same size as the last, and let it 
work and that’s all I want of you.’’ 

‘*A column?’’ repeated the editor. 
‘*De you know the cost? It’s very ex- 
pensive, and I cou/d put it in a_ single 
paragraph.”’ 

‘*T reckon I kin pay the same as Mr, 
Dimmidge did for Azs,’’ said the lady, 
complacently. ‘‘I didn’t see your paper 
myself, but the paper as copied it—one 
of them big New York dailies—said that 
it took up a whole column.’’ 

The editor breathed more freely; she 
had not seen the infamous woodcut which 
her husband had selected. At the same 
moment he was struck with a sense of 
retribution, justice and compensation. 

‘*Would you—”’ he asked, hesitatingly, 
‘*would you like it illustrated—by a cut?”’ 

‘With which ?’’ 

‘Wait a moment, I’ll show you.’’ 

He went into the dark composing room, 
lit acandle and rummaging in a drawer 
sacred to weather-beaten, old-fashioned, 
electrotyped advertising symbols of vari- 
ous trades, finally selected one and 
brought it into Mrs. Dimmidge. It repre- 
sented a bare and exceedingly stalwart 
arm wielding a large hammer. 

‘‘Your husband being a miner—a 
quartz miner—would that do?’’ he asked. 

(It had been variously used to advertise 
a blacksmith, a gold beater and a stone 
mason 

The lady examined it critically. 

‘*It does look a little like Micah’s 
arm,’’ she said, meditatively. ‘‘Well— 
you kin put it in.’’ 

The editor was so well pleased with his 
success that he must needs make another 
suggestion. 

‘I suppose,’’ he said, ingenuously, 
‘*that you don’t want to answer the ‘ Per- 
sonal’ ?”’ 

‘* ‘Personal,’ ’’ she repeated, quickly, 
‘‘what’s that? I ain’t seen no ‘Per- 
sonal.’ ’’ 

The editor saw his blunder. She, of 
course, had never seen Mr. Dimmidge’s 
artful personal; fhat the big dailies 
naturally had not noticed nor copied. But 
it was too late to withdraw now. He 
brought out a file of the Clarion and 
snipping out the paragraph with his scis- 
sors, laid it before the lady. She stared at 
it with wrinkled brows and a darkening 
face. 
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‘*And this was in the same paper ?— 
put in by Mr. Dimmidge?’’ she asked, 
breathlessly. 

The editor somewhat alarmed stam- 
mered ‘‘Yes.’’ But the next moment he 
was reassured. The wrinkles disappeared ; 
a dozen dimples broke out where tiiey had 
been, and the determined matter-of-fact 
Mrs. Dimmidge burst into a fit of rosy 
merriment. Again and again she laughed, 
shaking the building, startling the sedate, 
melancholy woods beyond, until the editor 
himself laughed in sheer sympathy. 

‘‘Lordy!’’ she said, at last, gasping 
and wiping the laughter from her wet 
eyes. ‘‘I never thought of ¢ha?.’’ 

‘*No,’’ explained the editor, smilingly, 
‘‘of course you didn’t. Don’t you see, 





‘It does look a little like Micah’s arm,” she said 


meditatively,. 


the papers that copied the big advertise- 
ment never saw that little paragraph, or 
if they did they never connected the two 
together.’’ 

‘*Oh, it ain’t ¢hat,’’ said Mrs. Dim- 
midge, trying to regain her composure 
and holding her sides, ‘‘it’s that blessed 
dear old dunderhead of a Dimmidge I’m 
thinking of! That gets me! I see it all 
now—only, Lord sakes alive! I never 
thought ‘hat of him. Oh, it’s just too 
much!’’ and she again relapsed behind 
her handkerchief. 


‘“Then I suppose you don’t want to 
reply to it,’’ said the editor. 

Her laughter instantly ceased. 

‘*Don’t I?’’ she said, wiping her face 
into its previous complacent determina- 
tion. ‘‘Well, young man, I reckon that’s 
just what I want to do! Now, wait a mo- 
ment, let’s see what he said,’’ she went 
on, taking up and re-perusing the per- 
sonal paragraph. ‘‘ Well, then,’’ she went 
on, after a moment’s silent composition 
with moving lips, ‘‘you just put these 
lines in.’’ 

The editor took up his pencil. 


‘*To Mr. J. D. Dimmidge. Hope you’re 
still on R. B.’s tracks. Keep there! 
E. J. D.” 


The editor wrote down the line, and 
then, remembering Mr. Dimmidge’s vol- 
untary explanation of 42s personal, waited 
with some confidence for a like frankness 
from Mrs. Dimmidge. But he was mis- 
taken. 

‘*You think that he—R. B.—or Mr. 
Dimmidge will understand this?’’ he at 
last asked, tentatively. ‘‘Is it enough ?’’ 

‘*Quite enough,’’ said Mrs. Dimmidge, 

emphatically. She took a roll of 
greenbacks from her pocket, selec- 
ted a hundred dollar bill and then 
a five and laid them before the 
editor. ‘‘Young man,’’ she said, 
with a certain demure gravity, 
‘‘you’ve done me a heap o’ good. 
I never spent money with more 
satisfaction than this. I never 
thought much o’ the ‘power o’ the 
press’, as you call it, afore. But 
this has been a right comfortable 
visit, and I’m glad I ketched you 
alone. And you understand one 
thing; this yer visit, and who I 
am, is betwixt you and me only.’’ 

‘*Of course I must say that the adver- 
tisement was azthorized,’’ returned the 
editor. ‘‘I’m only the temporary editor. 
The proprietor is away.’’ 

‘*So much the better,’’ said the lady, 
complacently, ‘‘ you just say you found it 
on your desk with the money—but don’t 
you give me away.”’ 

‘*T can promise you that the secret of 
your personal visit is safe with me,’’ said 
the young man with a bow, as Mrs. Dim- 
midge rose. ‘‘Let me see you to your 
horse,’’ he added. ‘‘It’s quite dark in 
the woods.’’ 

‘*T can see well enough alone, and it’s 
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just as well as you shouldn’t know how I 
kem or how I went away. Enough for 
you to know that I’ll be miles away be- 
fore that paper comes out. So stay where 
you are.”’ 

She pressed his hand frankly and firm- 
ly, gathered up her riding skirt, slipped 
backward to the door and the next mo- 
ment rustled away into the darkness. 

Early the next morning the editor 
handed Mrs. Dimmidge’s advertisement 
and the woodcut he had selected to his 
foreman. He was_ urposely brief in his 
directions so as to avoid inquiry, and re- 
tired to his sanctum. In the space of a 
few moments the foreman entered with a 
slight embarrassment of manner. 

‘*You’ll excuse my speaking to you, 
sir,’’ he said, with a singular mixture of 
humility and cunning. ‘‘It’s no business 
of mine, I know—but I thought I ought 
to tell you that this yere kind o’ thing 
won’t pay any more—it’s about played 
out !’’ 

‘*T don’t think I understand you,’’ 
said the editor, loftily, but with an in- 
ward misgiving. ‘‘You don’t 
mean to say that a regular act- 
ual advertisement——’”’ 

‘*Of course, I know all that,’’ 
said the foreman, with a 
peculiar smile,‘‘and I’m 
ready to back you up on 
it, and so’s the boy— 
but it won’t pay!’’ war clea di 

‘It has paid a hun- 
dred and five dollars,’’ 
said the editor, taking 
the notes from his pocket, ‘‘so I’d ad- 
vise you to simply attend to your duty 
and set it up.’’ 

A look of surprise, followed, however, 
by a kind of pitying smile, passed over 
the foreman’s face. 

‘*Of course, sir, that’s all right, and 
you know your own business, but if you 
think that the new advertisement will pay 
this time as the other did—and whoop up 
another column from an advertiser—I’m 
afraid you'll slip up. It’s a little 
‘off color,’ now, not ‘up to date,’ if it 
ain’t a regular ‘back number,’ so you’ll 
see.’ 

‘*Meantime I'll dispense with your 
advice,’’ said the editor, curtly, ‘‘and 
I think you had _ better let our 
subscribers and advertisers do the 
same, or the Clarion might also be 
obliged to dispense with your services.’’ 
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‘‘T ain’t no blab,’’ said the foreman 
in an aggrieved manner, ‘‘and I don’t in- 
tend to give the show away even if it 
don’t pay. But I thought I’d tell you be- 
cause I know the folks round here better 
than you do.’’ 

He was right. No sooner had the ad- 
vertisement appeared than the editor 
found that everybody believed it to bea 
sheer invention of his own to once more 
boom the Clarion. If they had doubted 
Mr. Dimmidge they utterly rejected Mrs. 
Dimmidge as an advertiser! It wasastale 
joke that nobody would follow up. And 





‘I was just saying to Lizy Jane,’’ began Dimmidge 
breathlessly— 


on the heels of this came a letter from the 
editor-in-chief. 

‘*My dear boy, you meant well, I know, 
but the second Dimmidge ‘ad’ was a mis- 
take. Still, it was a big bluff of yours to 
show the money, and I send you back 
your hundred dollars—hoping you won’t 
‘do it again.’ Of course you’ll have to 
keep the advertisement in the paper for 
two issues just as if it was a real thing, 
and it’s lucky that there’s just now no 
pressure in our columns. You might 
have told a_ better story than that 
hogwash about your finding the ‘ad’ 
and a hundred dollars lying loose on 
your desk one morning. It was rather 
thin—and I don’t wonder the foreman 
kicked.’’ 

The young editor was in despair. At 
first he thought of writing to Mrs. Dim- 
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midge at the Elktown Post Office, asking 
her to relieve him of his vow of secrecy, 
but his pride forbade. There was a 
humorous concern, not without a touch of 
pity, in the faces of his contributors as 
he passed; a few affected to believe in the 
new advertisement and asked him vague, 
perfunctory questions about it. His posi- 
tion was trying and he was not sorry 
when the term of his engagement expired 
the next week, and he left Calaveras to 
take his new position on the San Fran- 
cisco paper. 

He was standing in the saloon of the 
Sacramento boat when he felt a sudden 
heavy pressure on his shoulder and, look- 
ing round sharply, beheld not only the 
heavy bearded face of Mr. Dimmidge 
lit up by a smile, but beside it the beam- 
ing buxom face of Mrs. Dimmidge 
overflowing with good humor. Still a 
little sore from his past experience, he 
was about to address them abruptly, 
when he was utterly vanquished by the 
hearty pressure of their hands and the un- 
mistakable look of gratitude in their 
eyes. 

‘*T was just saying to Lizy Jane,’’ be- 
gan Mr. Dimmidge, breathlessly, ‘‘if I 
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eould only meet that young man o’ the 
Clarian what brought us_ together 
again,’’—‘‘ You'd be willin’ to pay four 
times the amount we both paid him,’’ 
interpolated the laughing Mrs. Dimmidge. 
“But I didn’t bring you together,’’ 
burst out the dazed young man, ‘‘and 
I'd like to know in the name of Heaven 
what brought you together now ?’’ 
‘*Don’t you see, lad,’’ said the imper- 
turbable Mr. Dimmidge, ‘‘ Lizy Jane and 
myself had qua’lled and we just unpacked 
our d—d fool nonsense in your paper and 
let the hull world know it! And we both 


kinder skeert and shamed-like—and it 
looked such small hogwash, and of so 
little account, for all the talk it made 


that we kinder felt lonely as two sepa- 
rated d—d fools—that really ought to 
share their foolishness together."’ 

‘And that ain’t all,’’ said Mrs. Diin- 
midge, with a sly glance at her spouse, 
‘*for I found out from that ‘ Personal’ you 
showed me that this particular old fool 
was actooally jealous!—jealous!”’ 

‘*And then?’’ said the editor, impa- 
tiently. 

‘*And then I sxvew he loved me all the 
tiine.”’ 
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BY 
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I met a traveler from an antique land, 


Who said: 
Stand in the desert. 


‘“Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Near them, on the sand, 


Half-sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command, 


Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 





The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed; 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

‘My name is Ozymandias, king of kings: 
Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair!’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 


The lone and level sands stretch far away.’’ 











HAVE basked long and deserv- 
edly in the world’s fair fame, as 
the recompense of an upright life, 


i 


constant and laborious effort, coupled 
with a plenitude of intellectual power, 
and then to lie down in the last 
mysterious slumber ere the laurels 
have had time to fade upon the brow, is 
certainly a lot deveutly to be wished, if 
not coveted. Such was the fortune of Dr. 
John Hall, the eminent pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, who 
died in Ireland somewhat more than a 
month ago. He had been the actual and 
revered director of his rich and influential 
congregation for more than thirty years. 
He had introduced himself to it by a 
chance sermon, and the magnetism oi his 
manner, the sincerity of his temperament, 
and the unmistakable indications of talent, 
so won his listeners, that they sought, 
gained and guarded him to bide always 
with them. Allthe temptations incident to 
a wealthy and easeful prebendary were his. 
He received an enormous salary, and the 
gratitude of his well-provided flock was 
expressed in many and magnificent gifts. 
Dr. Hall maintained his position with 
that dignity necessary to his high call; 
but his heart was ever with the poor in 
purse and the poor in the knowledge of 
the true art of life. His zeal in missionary 
work flourished until it outstripped the 
energy of his advancing vears. The seed 
fruit, however, had been sown 
in good soil and the sower had no need to 
repine. His literary faculties, aided by a 
most determined industry, is evidenced in 
several volumes that are in perfect taste 
and imbued with the reai motive spirit of 
his life. Asaman, he was sincere; asa 
worker, untiring; and if he possessed no 
other virtues, these should commend him 
as an exemplar to all men. 
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WuiteLaw Reto 
Party journalism not infrequently leads 
to office-holding. Theorists on the edi- 


torial profession assert that a newspaper 
editor’s independence and usefulness are 
gone when he accepts office at the hand of 
his party—especially appointive office, for 
which he must be under some personal 
obligation to the man who appoints. Pos- 
sibly Whitelaw Reid took that view of 
the offers made to him by President Hayes 
and President Garfield, who wanted him 
to take appointments in the diplomatic 
service. At any rate, he declined them. 
But the offer of President Harrison to 
make him Minister to France he accepted, 
and later he became Mr. Harrison’s run- 
ning mate in the unfortunate campaign 
of six years ago. Now Mr. Reid is once 
more an office-holder, as a member of the 
comission appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley to negotiate terms of peace with 
Spain. Mr. Reid, a correspondent of wide 
experience in the civil war, for many 
years has been editor and proprietor of 
the New York Tribune. Mr. Reid is sen- 
sitive to criticism, and the attacks made 
on him during the campaign of 1892 
affected his health, it was feared some 
what seriously. He has recovered his 
strength, but he gives less personal atten- 
tion to the conduct of his paper than he 
once did. Mr. Reid is an Ohioan, and a 
graduate of the Cincinnati Gazette office 
—a famous journalistic training school. 
By asingular coincidence, the editor of 
the Gazette (then the Commercial 
Gazette), Murat Halstead, was defeated 
for Minister to Germany at the time Mr. 
Reid was confirmed as Minister to France. 
Mr. Reid is a son-in-law of D. O. Mills, a 


millionaire Californian now living in 
New York. 
lan MACLAREN 
Ian Maclaren (Rev. John Watson) is 


one of that long line of clergymen whose 
studies and reading have tempted them to 
court the graces of literature. Ian Mac- 
laren, with J. M. Barrie and S. R. Crock- 
ett, are probably the three representative 
powers of that class of Scottish writers, 
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which is sometimes humorously called 
‘‘the kail-yard school.’’ Mr. Barrie was 
the first and continues by his perform- 
ances to main his priority. His sketches 
and novels are all deeply tinged with 
humor and frequently with pathos. Ian 
Maclaren, while not entirely negligent of 
the innate comic vein of his compatriots, 
harps more constantly on the tender 
chords. SS. R. Crockett, always of an ad- 
venturous turn, has of late ignored his 
native heath and is now publishing a 
novel of Italian life with this ominous 
title, ‘‘ The Silver Skull.’’? Whatever the 
critics may find to censure in this latest 
effort, assuredly they will not have the 


Scottish dialect bone to snarl over. Nor 
will it afford occasion to cavil at Italian 
dialect, which is even worse than the 
Italian, since the tale is of the mediaeval 
period. Jan Maclaren, together with his 
literary compeers of Scotia, has given 
ample evidence of his ability to write 
English undefiled in a correct and most 
charming style. His sermons are especial- 
ly notable for this, not less than for a 
strong flavor of human interest, which 
prepares their higher and holier tone the 
better for the worldly mind. 


Major GENERAL JosepH WHEELER 


Many officers and many men have won 
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lan Maccaren (Rev. John Watson) 


the glory of heroes during the war, some days as a Confederate cavalry commander 
have also won the glory of gentlemen. during the civil war form a long series of 
Among these Major-general Joseph hair breadth escapes and deeds of most 
Wheeler is a conspicuous example. His exalted bravery. His conduct during the 
uniform courtesy and war-craft have in- Santiago campaign is familiar to every 
creased his number of admirers a hundred- reader; and one great fact to his credit 
! fold; and the loss of his son by drowning stands out in this regard. In all that has 
in the surf at Montauk has stirred the been cried against commanders, com- 
syinpathy of the entire country. General missaries or authorities of the army, not a 
Wheeler's career before the invasion of breath has been uttered against General 
Cuba is a record that leaves no surprise Wheeler. Even at Montauk, amid all the 
for the talent he has displayed in the horrors of sickness and neglect, to whose 
immy of 1898. He was born at Augusta, door soever the blame is laid, there has 
Georgia, on Spetember 10, 1836. At been naught but praise for this sterling 
eventeen he entered West Point, where gentleman and intrepid officer. In 1885 
he spent the most industrious years of his General Wheeler entered Congress, repre- 
life, which have never ceased to yield senting the Eighth District of Alabama, 
y fruit. He passed a year in the cavalry which place he filled with his natural in- 
school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. His telligence and success until the beginning 
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of the war. On the 17th of Séptember, 
1898, the patriotic and appreciative voters 
of the same State and district, regardless 
of party affiliations, again re-elected 
unanimously as their representative at 
Washington the ‘ ‘little hero of Santiago.’’ 
PosTMASTER-GENERAL CHARLES Emory SMITH 

Few editors receiving governmental ap- 
pointments pass through the fire of the 
Senate unscathed. Charles Emory Smith 
would probably have shared the fate of 
Murat Halstead, when President Mc- 
Kinley nominated him to be Postmaster 
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General, if the President had not ob- 
tained in advance of his appointment an 
assurance that Senator Quay would not 
oppose him. Mr. Smith’s appointment 
Was a genuine case of the office seeking 
the man. The President had called him 
in consultation frequently during the 
development of the Cuban question; and 
finding himself in a serious crisis deserted 
by his Postmaster-General, he insisted 
that Mr. Smith should take the place. 
Mr. Smith is a Connecticut man. He was 
editor of Albany newspapers for fifteen 
years, and in 1880 took charge of the 
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Philadelphia Press, which has been under 
his control ever since. In the Harrison 
administration Mr. Smith was Minister 
to Russia. Mr. Smith is one of the best 
speakers in public life, and he has de- 
livered lectures on occasion with great 
success. His modesty keeps himself in 
the background, however, and is not often 
heard in the forum. Mr. Smith’s name 
never appears in his paper except in the 
most formal announcement of his public 
actions and no praise of the present ad- 
ministration of the Post-office Department 
will be found in the columns of the Phila- 
delphia Press. This is in contrast with 
the policy of another distinguished editor 
whose paper recently published, shortly 
after his appointment to a public office, a 
strong eulogy of the personnel of the 
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organization of which he had been made 
a member. 
AN Work 

The snapshot here reproduced, repre- 
sents Robert Barr in the act of writing one 
of the ‘‘ Tales of the Rhine,’’ which have 
been so fascinating to the readers of AINS- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE. The author was bound 
to loseno time in preparing the series, so 
his return voyage to England was spent in 
discovering the difficulties of composition 
on shipboard, rather than the beauties of 
the sky and sea. It was, while thus occu- 
pied, that an enterprising American quite 
covertly ‘‘snapped’’ the author in a life- 
like pose. The result is not of course the 
general photograph one is accustomed to 
see of an author in the throes of creation, 
but it is true. While in England Robert 
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Rosert Barr 


A stolen snapshot of the distinguished author, taken while he 


Barr lives in his spacious house in Surrey, 
visiting London frequently, as a relaxa- 
tion from the labor of his pen. He is now 
engaged in preparing a drama from one of 
his most successful stories, which has 
been ordered by London’s foremost actor, 
Sir Henry Irving. 


Senator CusHMAN K, Davis 


It is likely Senator Cushman K. Davis’ 
positiveness will keep him out of the 
White House, but there was a time when 
it might have made him a Presidential 
candidate. During the Pullman strike in 
Chicago, some labor leaders sent Senator 
Davis a bullying telegram to which he 


replied with a directness that set the 
whole country talking about him. But 
convention day was too faraway. When 


it came, the Senator from Minnesota had 
fallen out of public notice and his name 
jas not presented to the St. Louis con- 


was writing ‘‘Tales of the Rhine’ on board an Atlantic liner. 


vention. Mr. Davis is a scholarly man, 
and his collection of literature on 
Shakespeare and Napoleon is one of the 
finest in the world. He has written 
‘“The Law in Shakespedare,’’ in which 
his ability as a lawyer has combined with 
his talent asa literateur to make a notable 
volume. 

Mr. Davis was made a member of the 
Spanish-American Peace Commission be- 
cause his knowledge of international law 
and his experience asthe chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate especially fitted him for the position. 
Like most men, Mr. Davis has an ungrati- 
fied ambition—he would like to be able to 
write fiction. 

THe Murperep Empress 

Whatever animosity might have been 
kindled by Austria’s real or supposed sup- 
port of Spain during the war has been 
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utterly obliterated from the American 
mind in the distress suffered because of 
the tragedy at Geneva last month. ‘This 
country does not believe in royalty, but 
it bears it the respect that is its due; and 
above all this country abominates anarchy 
and all its stupid composite of spleen, 


envy, hatred, brutality and barbarism. 
Klizabeth of Austria was a noble woman, 
who had done much with her ample 


means toward the uplifting and better- 
ment of her people. This we take to be 
the highest province of a ruler, and be- 
cause she excelled herein is our sincere 
regret the more keen. 

What a lonely, luxurious, melancholy 
life the poor empress led from the time of 
her romantic alliance with Franz Josef, 
when she was scarcely sixteen years of age! 
The Archduchess Sophia, mother of the 
emperor, had sent her son on a visit to Duke 
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Peace Commission 


Maximilian, whose eldest daughter, it had 
been decided, Franz Josef should wed. 
sut the young man chanced to look into 
the eyes of Elizabeth, the beautiful and 
sad, alsoa daughter of Maximilian, and 
promptly fell madly in love with her. He 
insisted on his marriage with Elizabeth, 
and as the princess herself loved him, the 
plans of parents went by the board here 
asin many humbler homes. But the young 
empress paid the penalty of her capture 
of the emperor’s heart by the suffering 
put upon her by her mother-in-law and 
the court at Vienna. The social solitude 
of these early days left a weight on the 
heart of the empress, which later griefs 
only augmented. She abandoned the hol- 
low pomp of court life, especially after 
the death of her first child. She bore her 
husband four children, of which two 
daughters are now living. Later came 
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Exizasetn, late Empress of Austria 


the crowning sorrow of her life, the tragic 
death of Prince Rudolf. Thenceforward 
she-took more pains than ever to avoid 
the gaze of the world. She spent the 
hunting season in Ireland and England, 
for she was a devotee of the sport anda 
daring rider. She cruised the Mediter- 
ranean in her yacht despite stress or 
storm. Her whole ambition seemed to be 
a search after distraction from the cares 
of. her mind and the sorrows of her heart 
in violent exercise or in sudden enthusi- 
asm in studies or projects. She built 
numerous chapels throughout the empire 
in memory of Crown Prince Rudolf. She 
spent millions of florins on her Villa 
Achilleion, in the island of Corfu, in 
which remote spot she had resolved to 
end her days. Later, her ardor in this 
project waned and the villa was sold at a 
sacrifice. If we except the spotless repu- 
tation the Empress Elizabeth enjoyed, 
perhaps her next greatest quality was her 


patronage of art and literature. This real 
and lasting enthusiasm, was evidenced in 
many ways. Her favorite poet was Heine, 
which intelligence may shed some light 
on her own temperament. She caused a 
monument to be erected in his memory in 
the grounds of the Villa Achilleion. ‘The 
ellpress was an accomplished linguist, 
and besides being mistress of the lan- 
guages of civilized Europe, she was con- 
versant with the babel of tongues spoken in 
the monarchy of Austro-Hungary. When 
well past middle life, thinking perhaps of 
Cato’s example, she took up the study of 
Greek and learned to converse in it. Such 
were her gifts, her advantages, her power; 
such was her life, bearing an equal meas- 
ure of woe for every gift, every advan- 
tage, every iota of power. If the world 
could penetrate beyond the Great Veil, 
would it discover whether Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria, found death cruel or 
kind? 
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A CRUISE ON THE SOLENT 


Copyright 1898 by Howard, Ainslee & Company 


IR HENRY flicked the ash from the 
end of his cigarette and meditatively 
repeated the assertion I had just 

made; ‘‘And vou met the good Dunrich- 
ard—excellent fellow, excellent fellow.’’ 

He had made the remark twice and 
without doubt did so mechanically, and 
would have repeated it yet again if I had 
not interrupted the current of his 
thoughts, for it was obvious that His 
Excellency’s thoughts had wandered 
from the dining-room at Sheepcote House 
to some incident of the past. 

‘‘T told him,’’ I continued, ‘‘that Juli- 
ette and I were coming to Sheepcote 
and he sent a somewhat enigmatical mes- 
sage.’’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ murmured His Excellency, ‘‘it 
related of course to that case of ’47 port. 
My young friend, I shall never forget 
that wine; bottled in ’50, it——’”’ 

This was too painful; to think that Sir 
Henry immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that the Major’s message related 
toso mundane a thing as port—I was 
profoundly disappointed with him. 

‘‘T was to tell you,’’ I said severely, 
‘‘that the Major met the Countess von 
Blomfeldt a few days ago at Sorrento.’’ 

‘‘Indeed; I suppose you did not meet 
the lady? Now the bouquet and flavor of 
the wine of that year——’’ 

As godparents go Sir Henry Keen had 
proved himself to be entirely satisfactory, 
and mindful of past favors I could not 
possibly allow him to permit his great in- 
tellect to occupy itself with such trivial- 
ities--Heaven help us if this should catch 
his eve—as port wine. I hastened, there- 
fore, to lasso the already fast receding 
topic of the Countess von Blomfeldt ere 
it had quite evaded me and fortunately 
With entire success. 

‘‘And so Dunrichard said that you 
must get me to tell you the story of the 
Countess—why! it’s just as much his 
story as mine, and if I were you I should 
insist upon him telling it to you. The 


particular properties that went to make 
that wine——"’ 

But I was relentless, and seeing that 
it was hopeless to evade me, my quarry 
succumbed. 


‘*You are doubtless fully acquainted 
with all the events that led up to the 
crisis that threatened to involve Europe 
in a war as far reaching as those in the 
early part of the century—I refer to the 
events of twenty-three or four years ago. 
Europe, at least continental and diplo- 
matic Europe, was in a state of ferment 
and agitation only comparable with the 
state of affairs that obtains when war has 
actually been declared, and all eyes were 
turned upon the British Foreign Office, 
at that time under the directorship of the 
Earl of Derby, anxiously awaiting any 
indication that would tend to show the 
inclination of our Government. 

‘Twenty-three or four years ago I was 
private secretary to the Marquis of 
Hornsea, and as that nobleman was in- 
timately connected with the negotiations 
that were being pursued, I was more or 
less behind the scenes, but of course con- 
cerning those matters I must not speak. 
Early in June, however, when I was call- 
ing at the German Embassy in London 
with regard to some small matter I had 
been entrusted with, Rudolph von 
Ermitz, one of the attachés with whom I 
was friendly, and who was amusing me 
with the latest tittle-tattle whilst I 
waited His Excellency’s pleasure, sud- 
denly remarked: ‘My boy, before long 
you will be honored with the presence of 
the greatest diplomatist on earth in this 
capital of yours.’ ‘Von Ermitz,’ I re- 
plied, ‘when did you learn that I had 
leased rooms in the Albany ?’ 

‘‘Tt appeared, however, that the young 
diplomatist did not refer to me, but toa 
man who had become vw drld-renowned as 
the outcome of the Franco-German en- 
counter, Count von Blomfeldt. Friends in 
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Berlin informed Von Ermitz that it was 
believed that his future chief was about 
to be married, and his bride was positively 
known by certain individuals to be any 
one of twenty or thirty eligible or inel- 
igible young ladies ranging from a Prin- 
cess of the blood royal to a popular 
French actress who had accomplished a 
feat her compatriots had been unable to 
carry out, namely the taking of the cap- 
ital by storm. Von Ermitz devoutly 
hoped that the Ambassador’s choice 
would fall on the latter. When I had re- 
ceived my papers and engaged Von 
Ermitz for the first night of Balfe’s ‘ Talis- 
man’ at Drury Lane, I departed quite 
oblivious of the fact that the Countess 
von Blomfeldt would ever enter into my 
life, or that she would do so in somewhat 
forcible fashion. 

‘* A few days later between the acts of 
the opera, Von Ermitz, who declared that 
after Wagner all other composers were 
mere musical triflers, asked me if I had 
heard the news, and although I in- 
timated that ‘Dizzy’ had asked my advice 
as to what he should do with regard to it, 
and Derby had begged me to hold myself 
in readiness to go abroad immediately in 
order to conduct all negotiations in which 
this country was engaged, Von Ermitz re- 
fused to be impressed and volunteered the 
information that Von Blomfeldt’s choice 
had fallen upon neither a princess nor ac- 
tress, but upon his ward, a mere chit of a 
girl, who had not yet left the convent in 
which she had received her education. 
‘No one knows anything about her—no 
one who is any one has ever seen her, 
but every one is certain that Von Blom- 
feldt has made a fool of himself for once 
in his life. My dear Keen I can assure 
you that this morning when I opened the 
embassy mail in the presence of Fritz 
himself’—thus was it that a disrespectful 
junior attaché spoke of His Excellency 
Graf von Freberg-Znen—‘a parcel ad- 
dressed to me in the hand-writing of my 
cousin Eva von Graffenstein—such a ter- 
rible quiz that girl is—came open and 
out dropped a skipping rope labelled ‘ For 
the Use of the Embassy;’ the old man 
was tremendously amused, but I can as- 
sure you I felt downright foolish. My 
experience of the diplomatic world assures 
me that that girl-ambassadress will make 
the embassy absurd in the eyes of Europe. 
But come what may, Keen, I shall utterly 
refuse to play at ‘dolls’ houses’ with Her 
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Excellency. I will send in my resignation 
rather.’ 

‘“The arrival of the Count and Countess 
von Blomfeldt in Carlton House Terrace 
was quickly followed by the announce- 
ment on the part of the Count’s medical 
attendant that owing to a severe attack of 
internal gout that confined him to his 
room, the Ambassador would be incapable 
of performing those social obligations in- 
cumbent on the representatives of great 
nations on first taking up an official posi- 
tion in this country. Although Herr Fol- 
log greatly regretted that the Count 
would not quietly submit to be nursed 
back to good health and make up his mind 
to put aside all matters of business until 
then, he was perforce obliged to allow 
him to attend to the same, as he was fear- 
ful lest the irksomeness of enforced idle- 
ness should affect the patient to his even 
greater detriment. 

‘* *It’s perfectly unbearable, my good 
Keen,’ complained Von Ermitz—‘ there 
is nothing in the history of diplomacy to 
be quoted as a precedent for it. I can as- 
sure you I spend most of my day running 
messages for the old bear, whilst his 
blessed doctor and charming stick of a 
wife transact his affairs. If I had not the 
furtherance of my country’s affairs at 
heart I should send the Emperor my re- 
signation and let the Embassy fend for 
itself.’ 

‘fAs Von Ermitz was junior attaché at 
the time, his withdrawal naturally would 
have dislocated the whole business of the 
embassy, if it had not ended in the dis- 
memberment of the entire German confed- 
eration—fortunately for the Fatherland 
the redoubtable diplomat put his own 
feelings on one side and consented to re- 
main at his post. 

‘Under ordinary circumstances Von 
Blomfeldt would have taken the first op- 
portunity of presenting his credentials to 
Her Majesty; on account, however, of his 
indisposition, these had been presented by 
deputy, but when he had sufficiently re- 
covered to travel, a dine and sleep in 
vitation to Osborne to the Count and 
Countess were forthwith forwarded with- 
out delay—a great compliment, but hav- 
ing no political bearing, as Her Majesty 
had known Von Blomfeldt for a great 
number of years, and the pleasure that 
gracious lady takes in honoring her old 
acquaintances is well known. 

‘*T learned all these details from Von 
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Ermitz, who with radiant countenance I 
found late one afternoon towards the end 
of July on one of the departure platforms 
of Waterloo Station; he had just placed 
his chief together with the Countess and 
the faithful Follog in a first-class car- 
riage, and was himself off to have a first- 
class time, as he put it, in their absence. 

‘‘Now Icame to be on the platform 
quite by chance. Owing to a remarkable 
change in the atmosphere of politics, 
which suddenly veered round from ‘ Fair’ 
to ‘Stormy,’ Lord Hornsea was obliged 
to leave London for Paris without a mo- 
ment’s delay, and the duty devolved on 
me of taking certain documents to Os- 
borne to be signed that under ordinary 
circumstances would have been taken by 
my chief himself, had he not been obliged 
to immediately depart for the continent. 

‘Besides Von Ermitz I found our 
friend Dunrichard on the platform, a de- 
lightful surprise, for I know no man who 
¢an make a long journey pass more 
quickly, and together we journeyed to 
Portsmouth, at which place we arrived 
amidst a veritable deluge of rain accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. 

‘“The tender that was to convey the 
Ambassador and ourselves across to the 
Island had not very much accommodation 
to offer. And we two unfortunates ran 
every risk of being washed away by the 
descending deluge, ere we arrived at our 
destination, for neither of us dreamed of 
presuming to disturb the privacy of the 
representative of Germany who had been 
installed by his wife and physician in 
the only cabin the boat afforded. As for 
the shelter afforded elsewhere, it was of 
the most meagre. 

‘‘As the boat was about to leave the 
wharf Dr. Follog approached, and with 
elaborate courtesies, told us that His Ex- 
cellency would be most gratified if we 
would give him the pleasure of our com- 
pany during the crossing. He had only 


just heard of our presence on board, or he 
would have begged us to have sought the 


shelter of the cabin earlier. 

‘“‘When the doctor had delivered his 
message and bowed himself off the boat, 
we descended the few steps that led 
cabin and quickly found our- 
ves in the presence of him who was 

vu to the world as the ‘Man of Ada- 





mant. 
_ ‘Stretched at full length on the cush- 
loned seat that ran the full length of one 
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side of the cabin, he held out a hand ana 
courteously offered an apology for his 
inability to rise. The Countess was busy- 
ing herself in arranging pillows that 
should contribute to the sufferer’s com- 
fort, and was most assuredly a remark- 
ably plain woman whose appearance at all 
events warranted Von Ermitz’s lukewarm 
appreciation of her otherwise doubtless 
desirable qualities. 

‘*Now when in the course of his apol- 
ogy His Excellency addressed me as ‘my 
Lord,’ I knew that he was laboring under 
some mistake, and I quickly put him in 
possession of my identity, whereupon he 
exhibited some considerable surprise. 

** ‘Very extraordinary,’ he exclaimed. 
‘I understood from my medical attendant 
that Lord Hornsea was to be my fellow 
passenger; assuredly you bear a distinct 
likeness to his lordship?’ 

‘*It was the era of mustaches, whiskers 
—and plenty of them—and the monocle, 
and I and my chief, who looked remark- 
ably young for his years, affected all 
three and in addition moreover, parted 
our respective hair in the middle; but 
with no wish to arrogate myself on the 
score of good looks, the resemblance in 
other respects that Count Blomfeldt spoke 
of was not very apparent in reality, 
though written descriptions of both of us 
would probably have contained many 
points that tallied. 

‘*Very indiscreetly, when I introduced 
myself, I remarked that through the in- 
ability of Hornsea to be in two places at 
once, I was in a humble way deputizing 
for him, and I further mentioned that 
my friend Major Dunrichard was proceed- 
ing to Osborne with despatches, which 
showed, my young friend, what donkeys, 
with all due respects to yourself, some 
young men can make of themselves. 

‘*T am afraid that at that stage of mv 
career I had not grasped the fundamental 
principle underlying the highest diplo- 
macy that whilst speech is silver, silence 
is, at least, vanadium. 

‘*When we had cleared up the points in 
respect to our identity, the tender had 
progressed to a point well out of the shel- 
ter of immediate land, and the motion of 
the boat had become decidedly apparent. 
The Ambassador, however, took very 
kindly to the motion, and with a smile 
both child-like and bland, endeavored to 
assuage the obviously increasing uneasi- 
ness of his wife by endeavoring to occupy 
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her attention with extraneous matters. 


That poor lady, however, at last suc- 
cumbed to her faintness, and leant ex- 
hausted against the panelled walls of the 
cabin murmuring, ‘Please bring me my 
maid.’ 

‘“The Ambassador would have risen, 
but Dunrichard anticipatating him, has- 
tily ran out of the cabin whilst I translat- 
ing the lady’s signs to mean _ that she re- 
quired her reticule, handed it her, and it 
was whilst I was attending on the 
stricken Ambassadress that I was sud- 
denly and most forcibly seized by the col- 
lar, dragged backwards over the table 
that stood in the middle of the cabin, 
whilst Her Excellency, rapidly recover- 
ing, jumped to her feet and applied her 
smelling salts to my nose—the contents 
of the bottle youcan guess. I remembered 
uo more. 

‘*T afterwards learned that when Dun- 
richard returned with the tidings that the 
Countess’ maid could not be found, and it 
was feared that she had inadvertently 
been left behind, he saw, on opening the 
door, the Countess lying on one bench 
and the Count on the other, whilst a 
figure he took to be me leaned over the 
prostrate lady. Entirely off his guard he 
was utterly incapable of overcoming the 
sudden attack of the German _pleni- 
potentiary and his energetic wife, and he 
like myself succumbed to the subtle 
fumes of those penetrating smelling salts. 

‘‘My first impression on coming to 
myself was the hearing of some one who 
appeared to be addressing me from a great 
distance saying: ‘What has happened? 
Why don’t you speak, man?’ 

‘‘It was the Captain of the tender, and 
he was alternately shaking me by the 
shoulder and throwing water in my face. 
As you can imagine it takes a little time 
to recover from the effects of an anaes- 
thetic, and it was not until I had been 
deluged several times with water that I 
could gurgle forth the query, ‘Where is 
that’—something that was quite pardon- 
able under the circumstances—‘ German?’ 

‘*T conducted His Excellency ashore 
some five minutes ago, and it was then 
that I learned from him that you and your 
friend had had a very bad crossing,’ was 
the reply. 

‘**He must be stopped at once,’ I 
urged, ‘he stole my papers after drug- 
ging me, and has probably taken Dun- 
richard’s as well.’ 
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‘My dear fellow, don’t get excited, 
I saw the Count myself into the carriage 
awaiting him, and you will without 
doubt find him up at the house. What 
you can do to him when you have got 
him I don’t know, considering the im- 
munity of Ambassadors, but probably Sir 
Arthur Lang will know how to deal 
with him. For goodness sake keep your 
head now that you have come to your 
senses, and help to bring Dunrichard 
round.”’ 

‘“The tidings that the Ambassador 
was to be found at Osborne House and 
that undoubtedly Sir Arthur Lang, the 
Queen’s private secretary, would be 
able to tackle His Excellency, somewhat 
assuaged my anxiety, and I was able to 
render assistance towards the revival of 
my companion in misfortune. 

‘*My dear young friend, I was doomed 
to disappointment. Upon arriving at Os- 
borne I found that the Ambassador had 
not arrived, and that no one could sug- 
gest where he was, but presumably he 
was with the carriage that had been sent 
to meet him. About an hour later the 
carriage returned—empty. 

‘*It seems that after that vehicle had 
left the landing place His Excellency had 
stopped his coveyance, and told the foot- 
man to drive to Cowes without delay, 
giving as his reason that the Countess’ 
maid had been left behind, and, it was 
feared, that as she did not speak a word 
of English, that she might experience 
some trouble when she was landed by the 
ordinary boat running in connection with 
the railway at Cowes, in getting up to 
Osborne. The Count and Countess had 
left the carriage on arriving at Cowes, 
and the former had told the coachman to 
wait until he had made inquiries on the 
pier, regarding the chances of the maid 
arriving in time to return with them. 
Their Excellencies, however, failed to 
return to the carriage, and when the foot- 
man went to find out, after waiting some 
considerable time, the reason, the only 
information he could get was that an 
oldish gentleman and lady were rowed on 
board a private yacht which had been 
awaiting for them with steam up and that 
the yacht had speedily vanished in the 


gathering mist in the direction of Ryde. 


‘“Things leak out in a remarkable man- 
ner at times, but then again the secrets 
of a nation are on occasion wonderfully 
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kept; although the affair ot the German 
Ambassador caused a vast sensation in the 
inner circle of diplomacy, it never became 
public property, and many years elapsed 
before I picked up all the links of the con- 
spiracy to which I had fallen a victim. 

‘On the night of this eventful day, the 
German Chancellor, who had been in 
consultation with Von Moltke during the 
day, arrived by special train in time to 
catch the Nord Express before it left the 
Hauptbahnhof at Cologne for Berlin; the 
train left Cologne about 11 p. m., and 
arrived at Hanover about 4a. m. Here 
he received a bundle of telegrams in 
cipher that occupied his time until the 
express ruinbled into Friedrichstrasse sta- 
tion in Berlin on the stroke of 8-.0’clock. 
With the exception of the four hours 
between 3.30 p.m. and 7.30 p. m., on 
June 18th, 1815 (Waterloo Day), proba- 
bly there has not during the century been 
a similar space of time that has been 
occupied with matters of greater import- 
ance affecting Europe. 

‘‘On arriving at the Chancellor’s offi- 
cial residence in the Wilhelmstrasse, Bis- 
marck found a group of anxious Minis- 
ters awaiting him, and the scene that 
took place appears to have been not a 
little amusing, for whilst Von Ergerheim 
and Baron Wallagen poured forth the 
story of the German Ambassador in Lon- 
don, the Count was sending off telegrams 
to the various generals commanding 
Army Corps on the Southern and West- 
ern frontiers, countermanding arrange- 
ments previously agreed upon, and seem- 
ingly paying no attention whatsoever to 
his colleagues. Apparently, however, Bis- 
marck was a man who could attend to 
several matters at the same time, for as 
soon as the recital was over he announced 
his intention of repairing at the first 
opportunity to the British Embassy, 
which was only seven doors away, and 
notifying the deep regret he and the 
nation he represented feit on account of 


the affront put upon the English people 
by the action of the man who had success- 
fully usurped the duties of Count Blom- 
feldt. Healso directed Baron Wallagen to 
repair at once to Potsdam, apprise the 
Emperor of what had happened, and sug- 
gest that his Majesty should indite an 
autograph letter to the Queen, express- 
ing his sorrow that such a scandalous 
fraud should have been perpetrated in the 
name of the German Empire and offering 
assurances that not a stone should remain 
unturned that might result in bringing 
the impostor to justice. 

‘*When he had got rid of his visitors, 
the Chancellor spread out a telegram 
before him; the official wording was 
commonplace, a mere notification that 
certain goods would be forwarded ona 
certain date to a certain place, but be- 
neath this message was written in Ger- 
man in Bismarck’s handwriting an evi- 
dent translation of what was really a code 
message. Anglicized, the message read: 
‘In event of war England and Italy ally 
themselves with France; Russian assur- 
ances of neutrality.’ 

‘*Then taking a map of Northern and 
Western Europe upon which Luxembourg, 
Denmark, the Province of Lorraine, the 
department of Haute Sa6éne, which in- 
cludes the fortress of Belfort, appeared as 
part and parcel of the German Empire, 
he tore it into pieces, and his head sank 
upon his arms as if he were stricken with 
a great sorrow. 


‘‘Of the conspiracy against Count 
Blomfeldt I must tell you later, but now 
I think it is time to join the ladies, eh? 
With regard to that port you were speak- 
ing of, I contend, my dear fellow, that 
really good port, port worthy to be drunk 
by the Marquis of Ringwood, the great- 
est living authority on port, cannot pos- 
sess——’’ 

I hastened to act on my godparent’s 
suggestion. 


No. II of “The Adventures of an Ambassador” will appear in the December Ainslee’s) 























The Start from St. Johns 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC SEALERS 


BY 


GEORGE RALPH 


HE international dispute over seal- 
ing rights in the waters of the 
North Pacific has made every one 

more or less familiar with the subject 
of the fur sealery of the Alaskan ar- 
chipelago; but little is known to the 
general public of the important seal 
fisheries of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
All know the beauty and covet the pos- 
session of a fur-seal garment; few under- 
stand how large a part the hair-seal plays 
in the economy of commerce. There are 
no fur-seals in the North Atlantic, but 
the hair-seals of its waters outnumber, 
ten to one, the fur-seals of the North 
Pacific. Engaged in their pursuit each 
year isa fleet of twenty steamships, and 
about fifteen thousand of the hardiest 
natives of the coast of Labrador and of 
Newfoundland. 

The fleet includes every vessel in 
North Atlantic waters whose construc- 
tion adapts it for battling with the ice. 
Many of its members are known to Arctic 
fame. Of these are the Aurora, Diana, 
Hope, Kite, Labrador, Neptune, Panther, 
Wolf, Walrus, Greenland, Iceland, Mas- 
tiff and Vanguard. ‘Their hulls are built 
of wood, preferably of oak. Their interiors 
are strongly fortified with immense cross 
beams, and their exteriors with heavy 
sheathings of green-heart. ‘Ten to fifteen 
feet of their bows are often of solid tim- 
ber, yet even this equipment is not al- 


ways proof against the crushing force of 
the ice floes. 

Each of these steamers, when it sails 
upon a sealing voyage, carries from two 
hundred and fifty to four hundred men, 
who are shipped on shares. The crews 
divide the proceeds of one-fourth of the 
catch; the owners, who furnish the ship, 
its officers, rations and equipments, re- 
serving to themselves the remainder. 

The lawful sealing season opens March 
12th, and closes April 2oth, a total of 
forty days, during which, if the fishing 
prove ordinarily successful, over half a 
million seals are brought to market by 
the steamers; and in a particularly good 
season this amount may be doubled. The 
value of such an ordinary’catch approxi- 
mates a million and a half of dollars. To 
this must be added the value of seals cap- 
tured by the coast fishermen, who do not 
go out with the steamers, but who operate 
directly from the shore, and whose catch 
will increase the proceeds of an average 
sealing season to over two millions of 
dollars. 

The departure of the sealing fleet from 
the harbor of Saint Johns, Newfoundland, 
is always attended with excitement. The 
harbor is usually blocked with ice, and it 
is arace between the ships to see which 
shall be first through the ‘‘ Narrows.’’ 
For days and weeks every man has been 
studying the sea and the wind, and each 
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has formed his individual opinion as to 
the probable movements of the Labrador 
ice pack, and the most likely locality in 
which to encounter the seal herd. How- 
ever, as a rule, the oldest sealing captains 
keep their own counsel and follow their 
own ideas; and though there may be 
much grumbling among the men, the re- 
sult seldom proves them mistaken. 

In clear weather the seals may be seen 
from the topmasts while eight to ten 
miles distant; but some of these old sea 
dogs aver that they can smell the seals at 
a distance of twenty miles. 

The herd is sometiines encountered as 
far south as Trinity Bay, but the best 
territory for the hunt usually extends 
from White Bay north to Hamilton Inlet. 
A long period of easterly winds may 
drive the seal-bearing portion of the pack 
through the Straits of Belle Isle into the 
Gulf of Saint Lawrence; and as the ice in 
the latter waters is more open and less 
heavy, progress can be made through 
it more rapidly and the results of the 
hunt are correspondingly gratifying. But 
such an event means a losing voyage to 
the captain 


who, through 

an error of } 
judgment, has i ~*~ 
cruised to the ie 


north or east- 
ward. 

When the 
seals are found, 
if the ice floe 
upon which 
they are 
whelping is 
close packed, 
they are round- 
ed up like 
droves of sheep 
and slaughter- 
ed by  ‘‘bat- 
ting,’’ poles of 
dogwood _ tip- 
ped with iron 
gaffSs being 
used as weap- 
ons. Where 
the ice pack is 
open, affording 
the seals op- 
portunities to 
escape by tak- 
ing to the 
water, the 
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Poole gun, a muzzle-loading smooth bore 
having a barrel five feet long, is usually 
the favorite weapon; and with this the 
skilled seal hunter seldom misses his 
target. 

When within reach of open water, the 
seals are exceedingly wary; and to cap- 
ture a number at such a time requires an 
experienced hunter. He must make his 
way within easy range without alarming 
the herds’ sentinels; and then, taking up 
a position behind some sheltering hum- 
mock of ice to leeward, he must select the 
chief sentinel seal and kill it stone-dead 
with the first shot fired. The seals will 
raise their heads at the report, but seeing 
nothing to alarm them, they will fall into 
a doze again, when the hunter may repeat 
the operation. In this manner one hunter 
may sometimes kill a hundred seals before 
alarming the herd; but if he misplaces a 
single ball, the wounded seal at once rolls 
from the ice-pan and is instantly followed 
by all his companions. 

There are several varieties of the hair- 
seals, the majority consisting of harps 
and bedlamers, beautiful creatures with 
great mild eyes and the timidity of deer. 
There is one species, however, the hooded 
seals, which show fight on occasion, par- 
ticularly if their young are not old 
enough to take to the water, or if the 
ice is so jammed that they cannot es- 
cape. The dog-hood, which sometimes 


Cruising Through Slack Ice in Search of Seals 
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Killing and | 


attains toa weight of a thousand pounds, is 
no despicable antagonist. In spite of his 
size, he is exceedingly active, and can over- 
take the swiftest runner on the ice. He 
must be killed by the first blow from 
the bat; for when wounded or angered he 
puffs out his great red hood and swings it 
from side to side with such dexterity as 
to ward off every blow aimed at him, 
though two or even three men armed with 
clubs may be pitted against him. 

His hood consists of a hard cartilage, 
over afoot in diameter when distended. 
It is secreted inside the nostrils, attached 
to the nose by flexible ligaments, and it 
cannot be penetrated by a ball from an 
ordinary rifle. In addition to his hood, 








lauling Seals 


the dog-hood is armed with teeth as large 
and as sharp asa grizzly bear’s. Many 
sealers have been killed or maimed by 
these ferocious animals, and there are few 
who do not bear some marks of a tussle 
with a wounded dog-hood. 

When the dog-hood has been success- 
fully slain, his mate is easily disposed of, 
for a slight tap on the nose will dispatch 
her. Their snow-white pup then looks up 
at the hunter, its great black eyes full of 
tears, and, moaning piteously, crouches 
to receive the finishing stroke. 

These white-coats, or baby seals, are 
the game principally aimed at, as both 
their pelts and their fat bring better 
prices than do those of the full-grown 











S. S. ‘Iceland’? Returning Loaded with Seals 


i ___—, seals. When the 
seals are very 
plentiful, there- 
fore, sometimes 


the orders are 
to bring in only 
the pups. The 
result of such an 
order is that three 
seals must be 
killed for every 
one that is taken; 
for the parents 
will never sur- 
render their 
young. 

After the kill- 
ing the dead 
___} seals are ““sculp- 


ed;’’ that is to 
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say, the pelts, with the thick layer of 
fat which adheres to them, are removed, 
and the carcasses are left upon the ice. 
The ‘‘sculp’’ of a dog-hood sometimes 
weighs six hundred-weight; that of a 
harp, two hundred-weight, and that of 
a pup, sixty to seventy pounds. The 
values range from three to six dollars 
per quintal, the pups-bringing the high- 
est price. As the capacity of the largest 
of the steamers is not over six hundred 
tons, the desirability of loading with 
white-coats is at once apparent. 

Hauling the sculps, that is, dragging 


following extracts from her captain’s log- 
book are sufficiently dramatic: 

‘*March 14th—A few minutes after 
midnight this morning we commenced 
panning seals from the same patch with 
crews of the Diana, Aurora and Iceland. 
Toward night the Walrus and Leopard 
hove in sight. Panned about 2,500 seals. 

‘*March r5th—Steamed about fifteen 
miles to the westward, the other steamers 
working east through the ice. We panned 
to-day 8,000 seals, but at 2 P. M. a north- 
east gale with snow set in, and all the 
seals were lost. 











Sately 


them over the rough ice to, and load- 
ing them upon the vessels, is the hardest 
work of the hunters. Often before the 
sculps can be hauled, a storm may come 
up, set the ice pack in motion, and wash 
the dead seals off the pans into the sea, 
when they are lost to the hunters. Nor is 
the possibility of the loss of the seals the 
greatest source of anxiety. Men are often 
lost, as well. 

The season of last year has been partic- 
ularly fruitful of fatalities, but the gravest 
one for years was that which overtook the 
Greenland upon her latest voyage. The 


























Home 


‘*March 16th to March roth, inclusive 
—Panned about 30,000 seals. 

‘*March 2zoth—Have taken on board 
10,344 seals. 

‘*March 21st—Opened dull and cloudy 
with northerly wind. At 2 A. M. the first 
watch of thirty-five men, under James 
Gaulton, was put on the ice, and at day- 
light three more watches numbering 154 
men. After dropping off the last two 
watches, we steamed back to pick up the 
first watch, which was about three miles 
distant. The weather at this time indi- 
cated an approaching storm, and after 
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picking up all of the first watch, we 
started to recover the second and third 
watches. At 4 P.M. we got jammed in 
the ice, with the men in sight, but unable 
to reach us, because of a wide opening in 
the ice extending for about three miles. 
At 4:30 P. M. the storm broke, and in a 
few minutes it became impossible for us 
to see to more than a few yards distance. 
So fierce was the gale that the ship was 
thrown on her beam ends, the ice smash- 
ing her bulwarks, and the vessel nearly 
capsizing. In this awkward position we 
remained till the ship was righted by the 
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hundred men, all badly frostbitten and 
many very seriously injured from being 
buffeted about by the ice. ‘The wind has 
so increased that it is impossible for the 
boats to go out again. Fifty-four men are 
still missing. 

‘*March 23d—Five more survivors res- 
cued. ‘The Diana has picked up six dead 
and one alive. The /celand has recovered 
ten bodies. 

‘‘March 24th—N. N. W. gale accom- 
panied by thick snow. Vessels all jammed. 
Search fruitless. 


‘‘March 25th—Still blowing hard, 





Landing the Catch 


removal of t1e deckload of coal and pro- 
visions. 

**March 22d—Wind in same point and 
still blowing a gale, accompanied by 
snow, frost, and a heavy sea. The /celand 
and the Diana are about two miles distant 
and have joined with us in the search for 
our men. Four P. M.—Wind abating 
and weather clearing somewhat. The 
missing men can now be seen from the 
ship’s barrel, but we cannot get to the 
lake of water which divides them from 
us. Five P. M.—Small boats provisioned 
and hauled across the ice to the lake. 
Six P. M.—The boats have rescued a 


Searching parties found the body of 
Walter Norris at 2:30 P. M. We then 
steamed to the southward, but nothing is 
to be seen of the missing. We now have 
twenty-three dead bodies on board. 

‘*March 26th—Abandoned our search 
this morning and shaped our course for 
Baccalieu; the living need medical aid at 
once. Gale increasing again; we took 
shelter in Bay de Verde. Anchor chains 
parted and we were driven on the rocks, 
where we pounded for four hours. Keel 
considerably damaged, but we hope to 
make port. 

‘*March 27th—Arrived at Saint Johns 
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Separating the Fat from the Pelts 


at 2:30 P. M., with twenty-five dead on 
board, and twenty-three missing.’’ 

No one can imagine the sufferings of 
these castaways during the long hours of 
darkness and blinding storm, at the mercy 
of the pitiless cold, drenched to the skin 
by the freezing spray, and adrift upon 
the heavy, grinding tumult of the Arctic 
ice. Even those who may have witnessed 
a floe in motion, unless they have at- 
tempted to make their way over it, can 
form but a faint conception of the peril 
and pain these men underwent. Taboring 
beneath a storm, stretches of black water 
are suddenly opened 
between the tossing 
pans of ice, and then 
suddenly blotted 

The ice grinds 

pounds and 
crashes and_ breaks, 
with thunderous de- 
tonations resembling 
the sounds of artil- 
lery in battle, but 
which no noise’ or 
uproar of war can 
possibly equal. Great 
bergs split and 
foundcr, or lose their 
balance and_ capsize 
upon and crush their 
smaller neighbors. It 
is a conflict of the 
elements in which 
wind and sea and 


as 
out. 
and 





mountains of ice are warring for suprem- 
acy. And through sucha raging tumult, 
at each step anticipating destruction, 
these lost hunters fought against death, 
struggling blindly onward in a perilous 
endeavor to keep upon some intact por- 
tion of the floe, and at the same time by 
the exertion to maintain some glow of 
life in their freezing bodies. Nearly one- 
third of their number succumbed, and all 
of the survivors bear marks of that frantic 
battle for life from which they can never 
recover. 

Even when in sight of home the peril 





The Oil Vats, and a Group of Sealing Captains 
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At the End of the Voyage 


of a sealing cruise is not ended. Not until 
the steamer has made fast to her wharf 
and her crew set foot on solid ground 
once more can the danger be said to be 
over. Then if a load of seals has been 
gained and no fatalities are to be recorded, 
there will follow a period of rejoicing. 
The hard work is not yet quite finished, 
however. There are the ‘‘sculps’’ to be 
landed, the fat to be separated from the 
pelts, and placed in the large receiving 
vats; and finally the whole is to be 
weighed, settled for with the merchant, 
and the proceeds divided. ‘Then, indeed, 
the men who have risked life and limb 


and braved a thousand dangers, may 
pocket their paltry shares of the profits 
and go home to their wives and children, 
who have waited and watched, fearfully, 
prayerfully, for each loved one’s coming. 

The merchant turns the fat into oil, 
and the pelts he ships to Europe, where 
the tanners convert them into leather, 
and from whence the manufacturers 
eventually return them to America, in 
the form of ‘‘French calf’’ shoes; and 
many a lady’s dainty foot owes its stylish 
covering to the skin of a day-old white- 
coat seal from the great ice floes of the 
North Atlantic. 


CONSTANCY. 


The star that in the midnight heaven burns, 
May seem to wander ere the night be flown; 
But ’tis the world that from the starlight turns— 
The star burns on, alone! 


























THE WEALTH OF CUBA 


BY 


T. G, KNOX 


HATEVER be the political future 
of Cuba, whether it be annexation 
or independence, -he United States 

will keep a watchful eye upon the man- 
agement of a country which it cannot but 
look upon in the light of a ward. It may 
be assumed, then, that the condition of 
Cuba will not be like that of too many of 
the South American States, perennial 
revolution accompanied by insecurity of 
life and property. Higher motives apart, 
it will be the interest of the United States 
to see that law and order prevail in the 
island. Commercially, Cuba will exist as 
an appanage of this country. Even in the 
days of Spanish rule $50,000,000 of Ameri- 
can capital were invested in the island, 
its principal industry, sugar, being almost 
entizely controlled by Americans. Under 
the new régime it is in the highest degree 
probable that then investments will be 
largely increased. For commerce with the 
United States, the situation and configura- 
tion of Cuba are almost ideal. 

Havana can be reached from New York 
in seventy hours, from the Southern ports 
in fifteen hours. Of harbors the island has 
anabundance. ‘There are upward of two 
hundred sheltered landings, a large pro- 
portion of which will admit vessels of all 
burdens. With rivers, however, it cannot 
be said to be well supplied. It contains 
some two hundred streams, but all except 
the Cauto, in the province of Santiago, 
which is navigable to small vessels for 
fifty miles, are practically useless for 
transportation purposes. 

The area of Cuba is 47,716 square miles, 
thus it is a little larger than the State of 
New York or than Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland combined. 
Its length is eight hundred and sixteen 
miles, and its width varies from twenty- 
two and one-half to one hundred and 
thirty-five miles. Concerning its fertility, 
we may quote the words of Professor 
Robert T. Hill of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. ‘‘Cuba,’’ he says, ‘‘is the fairest 
and most fertile of tropical lands So 
far as wealth and fertility of soil are con- 


cerned, it is superior to the rest of tropi- 
cal lands, with the possible exception of 
Porto Rico. The whole island 
mantled with rich soils—fertile calcare- 
ous loams which, under constant humidity, 
yield in abundance every form of useful 
vegetation of the tropical and temperate 
climes. The configuration and geological 
formation are diversified, and there is a 
variety of economic resources, both agri- 
cultural and mineral, convenient to an ex- 
tensive littoral, with numerous harbors 
affording excellent anchorage. ’’ 

Yet with all these natural advantages, 
the population is but a scant million and 
a half, less than one-third of that of Ire- 
land, which has always beer. regarded as 
the synonym for poverty of population. 
Out of 35,000,000 acres, but 2,000,000 are 
cultivated ; 7,000,000 are waste, 9,000,000 


is 


natural pasture and 17,000,000 virgin 
forest. ‘The annual value of the products 


of the country averaged in time of peace 
from eighty to eighty-five millions of dol- 
lars, but we have the word of a Spanish 
minister spoken in the Cortes that this 
revenue could be increased nine-fold if 
the country were properly governed. 
Heretofore, the principal products of 
Cuba have been sugar, tobacco, fruit, 
lumber and iron ore; that is within recent 
years, for a number of industries, once im- 
portant, have lapsed. Of these living in- 
dustries sugar and tobacco are incompar- 
ably the most important, their annual 
exports averaging some $80,000,000. In- 
deed, the Cubans have often been criti 
cized for paying too much attention to 
these staples to the detriment of other 
industries which, with a little energy and 
patience, might have been made highly 
profitable. In 1893 the value of the sugar 
export reached $68,000,000. There were 
409 sugar plantations, the most profit- 
able of which were owned by Americans, 
and represented a capital of $30,000,000. 
The effect of the long war has been the 
laying waste of the plantations and the 
destruction of the sugar machinery. It is 
calculated that the reéstablishment of the 
industry on its old basis will entail pur- 
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chases of machinery and implements to 
the value of close on $10,000,000. During 
the troublous period, too, the land has 
been allowed to become densely over- 
grown with the rank vegetation of the 
tropics. The clearing of the sugar planta- 
tions cannot be effected without immense 
purchases of machines, machetes, reap- 
ing-hooks, sickles, bills, hoes, etc. ‘The 
same remarks apply to the tobacco and, 
indeed, all the agricultural industries of 
Cuba. 

The tobacco output is worth about 
$10,000,000 annually. The plant is chiefly 
cultivated by peasants on a small scale 
something like hops in New England, the 
crop being bought up in advance by the 
American importers. 

The annual export of fruit from Cuba 
averages about $2,000,000. Three-fourths 
of this consist of bananas. The Cuban 
bananas are the best in the world, and the 
industry is said to be the most profitable 
branch of agriculture. During the spring 
and summer it gives occupation to twenty- 
four steamers, each taking two trips a 
mouth. The bananas are shipped to this 
country green and ripen while awaiting a 
purchaser. Next tothe banana in value 
comes the cocoanut crop, worth about 
$200,000. This industry might be in- 
definitely extended. The fruit is much in 
demand here. It can be converted into an 
excellent paste, while the fibre and the 
leaves of the palm make a good textile. 
Of other fruits about half a millon dollars’ 
worth is exported annually, and that the 
output is not large is entirely the fault of 
the Cubans themselves. At one time the 
Cubans practically monopolized the 
American fruit market, but of recent 
years they have been beaten out by the 
growers of California and Florida. Deli- 
cate fruits like pineapples and oranges 
require to be handled with care. ‘The 
Cuban method of gathering fruit is to 
shake it, or knock it down from the tree 
with a pole. Thus it starts on its travels 
bruised and in poor condition. Next they 
cram it into saddle-bags, jolt it over 
rough roads, and pitch the bags down in 
the nearest corner of the warehouse, one 
on top of the other. The packing is man- 
aged in the same way. The fruit is tossed 
into barrels from a distance and stamped 
down, and the barrels are finally rolled 
down the gangplank and hurled into the 
hold of the steamer. Naturally their 


bruised and rotten oranges and pineapples 
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cannot compete in the market with the 
carefully handled American goods. But 
the Cuban fruit trade will surely revive. 
There is no land in the world better 
adapted for fruit-growing than Cuba. Its 
pineapples are equal to those of Brazil 
which sell in Rio Janeiro at a fabulous 
price, and its oranges are as good as those 
of Florida. Furthermore, the island pro- 
duces a number of valuable fruits which 
seldom or never come to our markets: 
limes, citrons, sapote, ananas, mangoes, 
chirmoyas, guanabanas, pomarosas, sapo- 
dillas, to say nothing of watermelons, 
strawberries, peaches, guavas—the ma- 
terial of the well-known jelly—and plan- 
tains. From the last an excellent flour 
can be made, and also a condensed food 
which could be used in feeding armies. 
There is also an abundance of delicious 
tropical fruits where names would convey 
no idea to the average American reader. 
The restoration of the Cuban fruit in- 
dustry will entail a large demand for 
barrels, boxes, baskets and tins. 

Akin to the fruit is the garden produce 
industry, which has hitherto been carried 
on in a sort of happy-go-lucky way. 
Peas, beans, lentils and tamarinds, in 
fact nearly all the vegetables most in de- 
mand for the table, can be grown in Cuba 
more cheaply than anywhere on this con- 
tinent. The potato crop of Guinés alone 
was at one time worth $2,000,000. 

There are 17,000,000 acres of forest in 
Cuba, most of which has never been sur- 
veyed. They contain forty species of 
hardwoods as well as valuable dyewood 
Cedar, lignum vite, ebony, fustic and 
inahogany are exported to this country to 
the value of over $200,000 annually. The 
bird’s eye mahogany sells as high as $1,co0o 
per 1,000 cubic feet, and the lignum vitze 
$25 to $45 a ton. In the forests, too, 
there is an abundance of copal,.resin and 
turpentine. All that is required to make 
the lumber industry highly profitable is 
that the forests be surveyed by experts, a 
large supply of saws, axes, and wood- 
cutters’ apparatus, and above all, trans- 
portation facilities. Although the mineral 
wealth of Cuba is known to be great, the 
only metal to which any attention has re- 
cently been paid is iron. ‘The iron mines 
near Santiago are under the control of 
American companies, and the annual ex- 
ports of the ore amount to over $700,000. 
There are vast quantities of the metal in 
the region, most of which have never been 
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touched; the yield averages sixty per 
cent., and the metal can be delivered at 
the Cuban ports at forty cents a ton. 
Furthermore, the entire vicinity is im- 
pregnated with copper and manganese, 
the latter so conveniently situated that it 
can be rolled to the ships waiting at the 
wharves. ‘The copper mines of El Cobre 
used to be worked at a profit by an English 
syndicate, but they have been abandoned 
since 1868 and are now flooded. Other 
minerals known to exist in the island are 
baryta, mercury, sulphur, mica, quartz, 
serpentine, felspar, chalk and variegated 
marble in the Isle of Pines. Beside there 
are coal fields scattered about but never 
touched, all the coal being imported; salt 
mines in the same condition, salt being 
imported from Spain, and large asphalt 
lakes at Cardenas, the yearly output from 
which is valued at $30,000. 

Another source of wealth to which little 
attention has been paid is medicinal 
plants. Among those that grow in the 
island in large quantities are peppermint, 
sweet basil mint, wild and sweet mar- 
joram, thyme, balm gentle, royal itamo, 
higuerita—the castor oil plant—mangles 
—from which tannic acid can be ob- 
tined—and copal. Textile plants, too, 
flourish, the most valuable being ramie 
and hemp. 

But a Cuban product which should be 
only less valuable than sugar, has not yet 
been mentioned—coffee. Previous to 1868 
the coffee exports from the island were 





worth over $7,000,000 per annum. The 
long war, however, ruined the industry, 
and it has never recovered. Recently 
Cuba has imported all the coffee she needs 
from Porto Rico. Cocoa, too, used to be 
a profitable staple, but the business has 
suffered the same fate as coffee. Under 
the new régime it is probable that both 
these industries will be revived on a 
larger scale than ever. Coffee takes six 
years to mature, but is then immensely 
valuable. The restoration, however, will 
entail an immense importation of grind- 
ing and cleaning machinery, practically 
all of which has been destroyed. 

In animal products Cuba is not particu- 
larly rich, only two can be said to be com- 
mercially valuable; guano, of which there 
are large deposits in different parts of the 
island, and fish. The waters of Cuba con- 
tain no less than 785 species of fish, in- 
cluding salmon, sardines, cod and oysters 
in natural beds, as well as many savory 
species peculiar to the locality. Some of 
the principal products, by no means all, 
have been enumerated above. Practically 
nothing, however, has been said of what 
is of paramount interest to the American 
merchant—what Cuba will require. Space 
forbids that we should go into this subject 
now. Itmust be sufficient tosay, what to 
any one who has watched the conditions 
of the last few years should be obvious, 
that the Cubans will need many of the 
luxuries, most of the comforts and 
practically all the necessities of life. 
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There’s nae lark loves the lift, my dear, 
There’s nae ship loves the sea, 
There’s nae bee loves the heather-bells, 
That loves as I love thee, my love, 
That loves as I love thee. 


The whin shines fair upon the fell, 
The blithe broom on the lea; 
The muirside wind is merry at heart; 
It’s a’ for love of thee, my love, 
It’s a’ for love of thee. 





HERE has been no more surprising 

development in the progress of our 

stage within the past few years than 
the almost wholesale exportation each 
successive spring of American plays and 
players into the London theatre market. 
This enterprise is due probably to the 
highly lucrative returns which have almost 
always attended London actors and Lon- 
don plays in the United States. Managers 
of means and financial daring could not 
but think that, if we accepted the Lon- 
doners so readily, the audiences which 
they left behind might not be unwilling 
to extend box-office hospitality to our 
plays and players. Augustin Daly was 


perhaps the very first American manager 
to attempt new fields of conquest, and 
with his well-balanced and largely-gifted 
band of players, victory saluted him from 


the beginning. The success of the under- 
taking was sufficiently flattering to justify 
the erection of Augustin Daly’s Leicester 
Square theatre in London. Charles Froh- 
man made the next most expensive and 
powerful inroad on the London boards. 
The United States have heard stories of 
the success of this venture which would 
lead the reader, to whom London is /erra 
incognita, to believe that London never 
had any theatres, plays or players until 
the dramatic forces of the greatest repub- 
lic in the world came trippingly with a 
supply. 

It is quite true that Londoners found 
‘Secret Service’ fascinating. Every 
Englishman in good health enjoys a 
clean-cut melodrama; and it is considered 
a good tonic by some Englishmen who 
are not in such a fortunate possession. 
They liked also ‘‘The Heart of Mary 
land,’’ for the same reason; but they did 
not like ‘‘Too Much Johnson,’’ because 
they had seen a version of ‘‘ Plantation 
Tomassin’’ several seasons earlier, and 
the farce, which we laughed over so 
long and so heartily, they discovered to 
be ‘‘Too Much Johnson’’ in quite a differ- 


ent sense. ‘They did applaud ‘‘Sue,’’ but 
more because of Annie Russell’s admira- 
ble interpretation of the title part, and out 
of regard for Bret Harte, than for the 
dramatic merit of the piece. ‘‘The Belle 
of New York’’ they received most gra- 
ciously, but ‘‘A Stranger in New York”’ 
came away more strange than he went. 
The results of these practical experiments 
will no doubt elucidate much that was 
dark on the subject of producing in Lon- 
don American plays by American authors 
and played by American players. Man- 
agers have one grand obstacle to over- 
come, and that is the successful produc- 
tion of our plays in London, when the 
majority of the pieces shown here come 
from that city. Let the American play- 
wright therefore gird up his loins and 
leap intrepidly to the aid of his manager 
and of his country’s dramatic literature. 

The question of the personal success of 
the individual actor has also sprung into 
notice. With the exportation of American 
companies, has been kindled the desire of 
various members of these companies to 
remain behind London footlights. In 
other cases American players more or 
less dissatisfied with the reception ac- 
corded them in this country, gathered 
their goods and household gods and 
sailed alone to win a place on the London 
stage. Julia Arthur, who is now the most 
promising of our stars, remained two 
years in the ranks of Sir Henry Irving. 
Owing to Miss Arthur’s abundant talent, 
she was able during this time to prove 
herself comparable to the great Terry. 
Undoubtedly the éclat of her London sea- 
sons was a powerful incentive last year 
to interest in Miss Arthur’s inaugural 
starring tour. 

Robert Taber, who married that most 
adorable of Shakespearian heroines, Julia 
Marlowe, was inevitably eclipsed by his 
genius of a wife when they appeared here 
together. That this eclipse was not real, 
but rather a melancholy effect of the criti- 
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cal blindness of most of our audiences, 
has long since been proven by his great 
popularity in London. In Irving’s un- 
happy production of ‘‘ Peter the Great,’’ 
‘l'aber’s performance shone with a radiance 
that contrasted strongly with the glory of 
the famous tragedian himself. Again a 
few weeks since, when Forbes Robertson 
put forth his remarkably brilliant revival 
of ‘‘Macbeth,’’ Taber as AZacDuff shared 
equal honors with the star. To balance 
these successes, there have been many 
failures. Most of them can hardly be call- 
ed real failures since the American player’s 
sojourn in London is calculated only on 
speculation as to whether London holds a 
bright enough future, how this peculiar 
London life improves or loses on Ameri- 
can tastes as time goes on, and then the 
final consideration whether the voyaging 
player has not left a better career be- 
hind. ‘‘Kast, West, Hame’s best!”’ 


Some such considerations as these must 
have impelled the homecoming of Ethel 
Barrymore. Whichever one in particular 
it was, we care not. For all we care, we 
have, and that is the prospect of seeing 
her again behind American footlights. 
Her career is still to be measured by 
months, so immature, it is; but in the 
little she has done she has proved herself 
worthy of her histrionic family and there- 
fore it would have been a disadvantage to 
us to have her remain always in London. 
Doubtless her experience in Sir Henry 
Irving’s company will serve her in good 
stead, and the fact that she was once en- 
gaged to the knightly player’s son, and 
later was reported betrothed to that dear, 
witty and incorrigible bachelor, Anthony 
Hope, will make her interesting to every 
eligible matinée girl for many along day. 

The most important new play, and that 
not entirely new, produced in the first 
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month of the season is ‘‘The Meddler,’’ 
which was framed by Augustus Thomas 
to suit the requirements of Stuart Rob- 
son. August Thomas wrote a comedy last 
year, called it, ‘‘Don’t Tell Her Hus- 
band,’’ and it was played on the Pacific 
slope for a short while. ‘‘The Meddler’’ 
is uncerstood to be the same piece in re- 
vamped form. The dialogue, always a 
charming characteristic of this author, is 
exceptionally pointed. The piece, because 
of this witty and literary touch has more 
right to classification as a comedy than 
many which travel so labelled. <A réle is 
provided for Mr. Robson which this artis- 
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“The Christian” 


tic and mirth-provoking comedian inter- 
prets with happy effect. Marie Bur- 
roughs, who plays the lead, also makes a 
very favorable impression in ‘‘The Med- 
dler.’’ ‘‘The Meddler’’ shows scenes of 
modern life and thus enables Miss Bur- 
roughs, Mrs. Robson and Maude Granger, 
who are also in the cast, to exhibit some 
very handsome gowns, which are always 
a partial guarantee for success in these 
latter and happy days of degeneration. 

Daly’s Theatre inaugurated the season 
with ‘‘The Runaway Girl,’’ a musical 
comedy to be classed with the bevy of 
English and French Girls, which have 
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become so numerous on our stage in the 
past couple of years. The plot, as in all 
such pieces, is hardly worthy of psycholog- 
ical analysis. ‘To obviate this the com- 
edy contains a wealth of pretty scenery, 
pretty and musical choruses and a batch 
of exceedingly enjovable comedians. ‘To 
be sure, the ever-winsome Virginia Earl 
holds a prominent place in the cast. 
Somehow, to the sensitive aud reminis- 
cential mind, there’s an irreverence in 
having these frivolity plays at Daly’s. 
Those silent, old stairways, lined with 
scene-photos of old-time classic plays, if 
they have any sensibility at all, must 
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The Meddler 


suffer anguish. The portraits, too, of 
many who are fortunately yet in life to 
make it pleasanter for us, and many. 
others who heed no more the call-boy’s 
shrill summons, have they any feelings 
on the matter? The public must require 
these novelties of jingle, color and non- 
sense, or they would not be continued. 
What a hard, fickle, inconsiderate public 
it is, after all. 

Some day, the one who is competent and 
sympathetic enough should compile a bud- 
get of Imaginary Conversations between 
comic writers of the past and those of the 
present. Picture Charles Hoyt and J. J. 
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McNally pitted against Wycherly and Con- 
greve! Mr. Hoyt, if capacity for invention 
and pecuniary success are standards, may 
be considered our most representative 
writer of funny plays. His ‘‘A Day and 
a Night in New York”’ is the latest of his 
output. It has been praised for the same 
virtues that all his pieces boast, but it 
has been blamed for being too close an 
imitation of his former successes. When 
Mr. Hoyt, in ‘‘A Temperance Town,”’’ 
endeavored to elevate his farcical muse 
to the dignity of comedy, the critics wept 


tears of sincere sorrow that the master 
who had given us ‘‘A Trip to China- 


town’’ should foolishly venture into un- 
tried fields. Now they complain of a mo- 
notony in ‘‘A Day and a Night.’’ Mr. 
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Hoyt probably realizes better than even 
the most keen-eved of his critics how 
limited are the grounds on which suc- 
cesses of the type of ‘‘A Trip to China- 
town’’ can be constructed. He might 
epitomize his scheme somewhat in this 
fashion. ‘Take a funny central idea and 
an exceedingly funny man to work it 
out; take as many pretty ladies and 
sweet-voiced gentlemen as possible; take 
an abundance of new jokes, if you can 
find them, and new songs; shake all these 
elements into the proper ferment and then 
divide the whole into three equal parts 
Add: acollection of significant names, 
such as /ona Brougham, for a lady with 
a passion for carriages. Mr. Hoyt once 
said that he had the intention of collect- 
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ing all suggestions as to the way his plays 
ought to be written and of then manu- 
facturing a play on the formula he might 
deduce therefrom. Probably his collection 
is not yet complete, so that he may aban- 
don his natural and not at all deplorable 
method. 

Two long-familiar favorites in opera 
bouffe have scored unqualified successes 
with new pieces presented during the first 
month of the season.. Francis Wilson re- 
appeared in ‘‘The Little Corporal,’ a 
compound of melody and mirth by Harry 
B. Smith and Ludwig Englander. De 
Woif Hopper once again won the plaudits 








of his large following in the new Sousa 
opera, ‘‘’The Charlatan.’’ The manner in 
which each of these comedians is received 
by his particular admirers invites com- 
ment on the relations of actor to audience. 
All the world knows what a perfectly 
serious little man is Francis Wilson off 
the stage. His cottage at New Rochelle, 
his charming family, and the large in- 
vestments he has made in property in 
that town of villas on the Sound, have 
often been described and read with pleas- 
ure. Folks remember this when they see 
him cavorting and yuibbling in his laugh- 
able guise of ‘‘The Little Corporal,’’ 
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really a caricature of Napoleon. People 
gaze at him in titters, nudge each other 
and whisper, ‘‘To see him now, one 
would never think he isa real bibliophile, 
that he prowls about old bookshops in 
every town he visits, and that he has 
written a charming volume in memory of 
Eugene Field.’’ ‘Tis the same Francis 
Wilson, the man of quiet, literary tastes, 
with a special fondness for poetry and 
history, who has elected to play the jester 
for sundry hours before the court of a 
public, which has recompensed him more 
richly than ever king of bygone days. 

De Wolf Hopper, like Francis Wilson 
and Joseph Jefferson, finds ‘‘comedy a 
very serious business.’’ Gifted with a 
superb baritone voice and a talent for 
heavy acting that in earlier days gained 


him much success, the ‘‘ genial comedian’ 
dares offer naught to his loyal audience 
save gambols and jests. The more awk- 
wardly he displays his magnificent height, 
the more he distorts his naturally rotund 
tones, the more his followers love him. 
When he attempts to show them in a song, 
how really admirably he can sing, the 
less they sympathize with him. Therefore 
and wisely De Wolf Hopper keeps his 
talent to himself, or rather only displays 
that side of it which perhaps he holds to 
be the reverse. If all players might fit 
their parts to themselves, perchance half 
of our comedians would be tragedians and 
vice versa. 

But the public will have laughter and 
to provoke it there must be zanies. The 
major public is worried and racked with 
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the cares of every-day life and it seeks 
the theatre to be amused. 

There was a time when the sight of 
others’ sorrows, depicted imaginatively 
on the stage, was considered a balm for 
the soul wounded with its own grief. In 
weeping over the anguish of these creat- 
ures of the dramatist’s fancy, one might 
submerge one’s proper woe. Now, how- 
ever, it would seem that the sole banisher 
of care is comedy. One has only to con- 
sider that now there are seven produc- 
tions of farceand comedy to balance one 








of really serious import, namely, ‘‘The 
Royal Box,’’ which in truth is the high- 
est type of comedy. Of course as the 
season advances dramas will grow in 
number, but from the outlook now they 
cannot increase above the proportion of 
mere folly pieces. It may be a benefit 
rather than a disadvantage to the rising 
generation that we have only a minimum 
of serious drama, when it is remem- 
bered that this one excellent a 
specimen. We should prefer quality to 
quantity. 
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‘Lord Rudolph give them a name that carries authority in its sound,” said the Empress 
—Tales of the Rhine—p. 401 
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UDOLPH awaited with impatience 
the passing of the half hour the em- 
press had fixed as the period of his 

probation, for he was anxious to have the 
signed pardon for the outlaws actually in 
his hand, fearing the intrigues of the 
court might at the last moment bring 
about its withdrawal. 

When the time had elapsed he pre- 
sented himself at the door of the Red 
Room and was admitted by the guard. 
He found the empress alone, and she ad- 
vanced toward him with a smile on her 
face, which banished the former hardness 
of expression. 

‘‘Forgive me,’’ she said, ‘‘my seeim- 
ing discourtesy in the Great Hall. I am 
surrounded by spies, and doubtless May- 
ence already knows that your outlaws 
have been pardoned, but that will merely 
make him more easy about the safety of 
his cathedral town, especially as he holds 
Baron von Weithoff their former leader. 
I was anxious that it should also be re- 
ported to him that I had received you 
somewhat ungraciously. Your wife is to 
take up her abode in the palace, as she 
refuses to leave Frankfort if you remain 
here. She tells me the Outlaws are brave 
men,’’ 

‘“The bravest 
majesty.’’ 

‘‘And that they will follow you un- 
questioningly.”’ 

‘They would follow me to the gates of 
He paused, and added as if in after- 
thought—‘ ‘to the gates of Heaven.’’ 

The lady smiled again. 

‘From what I have heard of them,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I feared their route lay in 
auother direction, but I have need of reck- 
less men, and although I hand you their 
pardon freely, it is not without a hope 
that they will see fit to earn it.’’ 

‘*Strong bodies and loyal souls, we be- 
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long to your majesty. Command and we 
will obey, while life is left us.’’ 

‘*Do you know the present situation of 
the Imperial Crown, my lord ?’’ 

‘‘T understand it is in jeopardy through 
the act of the Electors, who, it is thought, 
will depose the emperor and elect a tool 
of theirown. Iam also aware that the 
imperial troops have been disbanded, and 
that there will be four thousand armed 
and trained men belonging to the Electors 
within the walls of Frankfort before many 
days are past.’’ 

‘Yes. What can five 
against four thousand ?”’ 

‘*We could capture the gates and pre- 
vent the entry of Treves and Cologne.’’ 

‘*T doubt that, for there are already 
two thousand troops obeying Mayence 
and the Count Palatine now in Frankfort. 
I fear we must meet strength by craft. 
The first step is to get vour five hundred 
secretly into the city. The empty bar- 
racks stand against the city wall; if you 
quartered your score of Schonburg men 
there they could easily assist your five 
hundred to scale the wall at night, and 
thus your force would be at hand con- 
cealed in the barracks without knowledge 
of the archbishops. ‘Treves and his men 
will be here to-morrow, before it would 
be possible for you to capture the gates, 
even if such a design were practicable. I 
am) anxious above all things to avoid 
bloodshed, and any plan you have to pro- 
pose must be drafted with that end in 
view.”’ 

‘*T will ride to the place where my out- 
laws are encamped on the Rhine, having 
first quartered the Schonburg men in the 
barracks with instructions regarding our 
reception. If the tales which the spies 
tell the archbishop of Mayence concerning 
my arrival and reception at court lead his 
lordship to distrust me, he will command 
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the guards at the gate not to re-admit me. 
By to-morrow morning, or the morning 
after at latest, I expect to occupy the 
barracks with five hundred and twenty 
men, making arrangement meanwhile for 
the quiet provisioning of the place. When 
I have consulted Gottlieb, who is as crafty 
as Satan himself, I shall have a plan to 
lay before your majesty.’’ 

Rudolph took leave of the empress, 
gave the necessary directions to the men 
he left behind him, and rode through the 
western gate unmolested and unques- 
tioned. The Outlaws hailed him that 
evening with acclamations that re-echoed 
from the hills which surrounded them, and 
their cheers redoubled when Rudolph pre- 
sented them with the parchment which 
made them once more free citizens of the 
empire. That night they marched in five 
companies, each containing a hundred 
men, and the cat’s task of climbing the 
walls of Frankfort in the darkness before 
the dawn, merely gave a pleasant fillip to 
the long tramp. Daylight found them 
sound asleep, sprawling on the floors of 
the huge barracks. 

When Rudolph explained the situation 
to Gottlieb the latter made light of the 
difficulty, as his master expected he 
would. 

‘* Tis the easiest thing in the world,’’ 
he said. ‘‘There are the Mayence men 
quartered in the Leinwandhaus. The men 
of Treves are here, let us say, and the 
men of Cologne there. Very well, we 
divide our company into four parties, as 
there is also the Count Palatine to 
reckon with. We tie ropes round the 
houses containing these sleeping men, set 
fire to the buildings all at the same time, 
and, pouf! burn the vermin where they 
lie. The hanging of the four Electors 
after will be merely a job for a dozen of 
our men, and need not occupy longer than 
while one counts five score.’’ 

Rudolph laughed. 

**Your plan hasthe merit of simplicity, 
Gottlieb, but it does not fall in with the 
scheme of the empress, who is anxious 
that everything be accomplished legally 
and without bloodshed. But if we can burn 
them, we can capture them, imprisonment 
being probably more to the taste of the 
vermin, as you call them, than cremation, 
and equally satisfactory to us. Frankfort 
prison isempty, the emperor having re- 
cently liberated all within it. The place 
will amply accommodate four thousand 
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men. ‘reves has arrived to-day with 
much pomp, and Cologne will be here to- 
morrow. ‘To-morrow night the Electors 
hold their first meeting in the election 
chamber of the Romer. While they are 
deliberating, do you think you and your 
five hundred could lay four thousand men 
by the heels and leave each bound and 
gagged in the city prison with good 
strong bolts shot in on them ?’’ 

‘‘Look on it as already done, my lord. 
It isatask that requires speed, stealth 
and silence, rather than strength. The 
main point is to see that no alarm is pre- 
maturely given, and that no fugitive from 
one company escape to give warning to 
the others. We fall upon sleeping men, 
and if some haste is used, all are tied and 
gagged before they are full awake.’’ 

‘*Very well. Make what preparations 
are necessary, as this venture may be 
wrecked through lack of a cord or a gag, 
so see that you have everything at hand, 
for we cannot atford to lose a single trick. 
The stake, if we fail, is our heads.’’ 

Rudolph sought the empress to let her 
know that he had got his men safely 
housed in Frankfort, and also to lay be- 
fore her his plan for depositing the 
Electors’ followers in prison. 

Brunhilda listened to his enthusiastic 
recital in silence, then shook her head 
slowly. 

‘*How can five hundred men hope to 
pinion four thousand?’’ she asked. ‘‘It 
needs but one to make an outcry from an 
upper window, and, such is the state of 
tension in Frankfort at the present mo- 
ment that the whole city will be about 
your ears instantly, thus bringing forth 
with the rest the comrades of those you 
seek to imprison.’’ 

‘‘My Outlaws are tigers, your majesty. 
The Electors’ men will welcome prison, 
once the Hundsrtickers are let loose on 
them.’’ 

‘‘Your Outlaws may understand the 
ways of the forest, but not those of a 
city.’’ 

‘*Well, your majesty, they have sacked 
Cologne, if that is any recommendation 
for them.’’ 

The reply of the empress seemed irrele- 
vant. 

‘* Have you ever seen the hall in which 
the emperors are nominated—or de- 
posed ?’’ she asked. 

‘*No, your majesty.’ 

‘“Then follow me.’’ 
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The lady led him along a passage that 
seemed interminable, then down a narrow 
winding stair, through a vaulted tunnel, 
the dank air of which struck so cold and 
damp that the young man felt sure it was 
subterranean; lastly up a second winding 
stair, at the top of which, pushing aside 
some hanging tapestry, they stood within 
the noble chamber known as the Wahl- 
zimmer. The red walls were concealed by 
hanging tapestry, the rich tunnel groin- 
ing of the roof was dim in its lofty ob- 
scurity. A long table occupied the centre 
of the room, with three heavily-carved 
chairs on either side, and one, as ponder- 
ous as a throne, at the head. 

‘“There,’’ said the empress, waving 
her hand, ‘‘sit the seven Electors when a 
monarch of this realm is to be chosen. 
There, to-morrow night will sit a major- 
ity of the Electoral College. In honor of 
this assemblage I have caused these em- 
broidered webs to be hung round the 
walls, so you see, I, too, have a_ plan. 
Through this secret door, which the 
Eiectors know nothing of, I propose to 
admit a hundred of your men to be con- 
cealed behind the tapestry. My plan 
differs from yours in that I determine to 
imprison four men, while you would at- 
tempt to capture four thousand; I con- 
sider therefore that my chances of suc- 
cess, compared with yours, are as a thou- 
sand to one. I strike at the head; you 
strike at the body. If I paralyze the head, 
the body is powerless.’’ 

Rudolph knit his brows, looked around 
the room, but made no reply. 

‘‘Well,’’ cried the empress, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘I have criticized your plan; criti- 
cize mine if you find a flaw in it.’’ 

“Ts it your majesty’s intention to have 
the men take their places behind the 
hangings before the archbishops assem- 
ble ?’’ 

‘‘ Assuredly.’ 

‘Then you will precipitate a conflict 
before all the Electors are there, for it is 
certain that the first prince to arrive will 
have the place thoroughly searched for 
spies. So momentous a meeting will 
never be held until all fear of eaves- 
droppers is allayed.’’ 

‘That is true, Rodolph,’’ said the em- 
press with a sigh, ‘‘then there is nothing 
left but your project; which I fear will 
result in a melée and frightful slaughter.’’ 

‘‘T propose, your majesty, that we com- 
bine the two plans. We will imprison as 
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many as may be of the archbishop’s fol- 
owers and then by means of the secret 
stairway surround their lordships.’’ 

‘*But they will, in the silence of the 
room, instantly detect the incoming of 
your men.”’ 

‘Not so, if the panel which conceals 
the stair, work smoothly. My men are 
like cats, and their entrance and place- 
ment will not cause the most timid mouse 
to cease nibbling.’’ 

‘The panel is silent enough, and it 
may be that your men will reach their 
places without betraying their presence 
to the archbishops, but it would be well 
to instruct your leaders that in case of 
discovery they are to rush forward, with- 
out waiting for your arrival or mine, hold 
the door of the Wahlzimmer at all haz- 
ards, and see that no Elector escapes. I 
am firm in my belief that once the per- 
sons of the archbishops are secured, this 
veiled rebellion ends, whether you im- 
prison your four thousand or not, for I 
swear by my faith that if their followers 
raise a hand against me, I will have the 
archbishops slain before their eyes, even 
though I go down in disaster the moment 
after.’’ 

The stern determination of the empress 
would have inspired a less devoted en- 
thusiast than Rudolph. He placed his 
hand on the hilt of his sword. 

‘*There will be no disaster to the em- 
press,’’ he said, fervently. 

They retired into the palace by the 
way they came, carefully closing the con- 
cealed panel behind them. 

As Rudolph passed through the front 
gates of the Palace to seek Gottlieb at 
the barracks, he pondered over the situa- 
tion and could not conceal from himself 
the fact that the task he had undertaken 
was almost impossible of accomplishment. 
It was an unheard of thing that five hun- 
dred men should overcome eight times 
their number and that without raising a 
disturbance in so closely packed a city as 
Frankfort, where, as the empress had said, 
the state of tension was already extreme. 
But although he found that the pessi- 
mism of the empress regarding his project 
was affecting his own belief in it, he set 
his teeth resolutely and swore that if it 
failed it would not be through lack of 
taking any precaution that occurred to 
him. 

At the barracks he found Gottlieb in 
high feather. The sight of his cheerful, 
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confident face revived the drooping spirits 
of the young man. 

‘*Well, master,’’ he cried, the freedom 
of outlawry still in the abruptness of his 
speech, ‘‘I have returned from a close in- 
spection of the city.”’ 

‘*A dangerous excursion,’’ said Ru- 
dolph. ‘‘I trust no one else left the bar- 
racks.’’ 

‘*Not another man, much as they dis- 
like being housed, but it was necessary 
some one should know where our enemies 
are placed. The Archbishop of Treves, 
with an assurance that might have been 
expected of him, has stalled his men in 
the cathedral, no less, but a most excel- 
lent place for our purposes. A guard at 
each door, and there you are.”’ 

‘* Ah, he has selected the cathedral not 
because of his assurance, but to intercept 
any communication with the emperor, 
who is in the cloisters attached to it, and 
doubtless his lordship purposes to crown 
the new emperor before daybreak at the 
high altar. The design of the arch- 
hishop is deeper than appears on the sur- 
face, Gottlieb. His men in the cathedral 
gives him possession of the Wahlkapelle 
where emperors are elected, after having 
been nominated in the Wahlzimmer. His 
lordship has a taste for doing things 
legally. Where are the men of Cologne?’’ 

‘*In a church also; the church of St. 
Leonhard on the banksofthe Main. That 
is as easily surrounded and is as conve- 
niently situated as if I had selected it 
myself. The Count Palatine’s men are in 
a house near the northern gate, a house 
which has no back exit, and therefore 
calls but for the closing of a street. Noth- 
ing could be hetter.’’ 

‘*But the Draper’s Hall which holds 
the Mayence troops, almost adjoins the 
cathedral. Is there not a danger in this 
circumstance that a turmoil in the one 
may be heard in the other ?’’ 


, 


‘*No, because we have most able 
allies.’’ 
‘“What? the townsmen? You have 


surely taken none into your confidence, 
Gottlieb ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, my lord. Our good co-part- 
ners are none other than the archbishops 
themselves. It is evident they expect 
trouble to-morrow, but none to-night. 
Orders have been given that all their fol- 
lowers are to get a good night’s rest, 
each man to be housed and asleep by sun- 
set. The men of both Treves and Cologne 
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are tired with their long and hurried 
march and will sleep like the dead. We 
will first attack the men of Mayence, sur- 
rounding the Leinwandhaus, and I war 
rant you that no matter what noise there 
is, the Treves people will not hear. Then 
being on the spot, we will, when the 
Mayence soldiers are well bound, tie up 
those in the cathedral. I propose if your 
lordship agrees, to leave our bound cap- 
tives where they are, guarded by a suffi- 
cient number of Outlaws, in case one at- 
tempts to help the other, until we have 
pinioned those of Cologne and the Count 
Palatine. When this is off our minds 
we can transport all our prisoners to the 
fortress.’’ 

Thus it was arranged, and when night 
fell on the meeting of the Electors, so 
well did Gottlieb and his men apply 
themselves to the task that before an hour 
had passed the minions of the Electors 
lay packed in heaps in the aisles and the 
rooms where they lodged, to be trans- 
ported to the prison at the leisure of their 
captors. 

Many conditions favored the success of 
the seemingly impossible feat. Since the 
arrival of the soldiery there had been so 
many night brawls in the streets that one 
more or less attracted little attention, 
either from the military or from the civil- 
iaus. The very boldness and magnitude 
of the scheme was an assistance to it. 
Then the stern cry of ‘‘/uz the name of 
the emperor!’ with which the assaulters 
once inside cathedral, church or house, 
fell upon their victims, deadened op- 
position, for the common = soldiers, 
whether enlistened by Treves, Cologne 
or Mayence, knew that the emperor was 
over all, and they had no inkling of the 
designs of their immediate masters. 
Then, as Gottlieb had surmised, the ex- 
treme fatigue of the followers of Treves 
and Cologne, after their toilsome march 
from their respective cities, so overcame 
them that many went to sleep when being 
conveyed from church and cathedral to 
prison. There was some resistance on 
the part of officers, speedily quelled by 
the victorious woodlanders, but aside 
from this there were few heads broken, 
and the wish of the empress for a_blood- 
less conquest was amply fulfilled. 

Two hours after darkness set in, Got- 
lieb, somewhat breathless, saluted his 
master at the steps of the palace and an- 
nounced that the followers of the arch- 
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bishops and the Count Palatine were be- 
hind bars in the Frankfort prison, with a 
strong guard over them to discou1age any 
attempt at jailbreaking. When Rudolph 
led his victorious soldiery silently up the 
narrow secret stair; pushed back, with 
much circumspection and caution, the 
sliding panel, listened for a moment to 
the low murmur of their lordship’s 
voices; waited until each of his men had 
gone stealthily behind the tapestry; list- 
ened again and still heard the drone of 
speech; he returned as he came, and ac- 
companied by a guard of two score, es- 
corted the empress to the broad public 
stairway that led up one flight to the 
door of the Wahlzimmer. The two senti- 
nels at the foot of the stairs crossed their 
pikes to bar the entrance of Brunhilda, 
but they were overpowered and gagged 
so quickly and silently that their two 
comrades at the top had no suspicion of 
what was going forward until they had 
meta similar fate. The guards at the 
closed door, more alert, ran forward, 
only to be carried away with their fellow 
sentinels. Rudolph, his sword drawn, 
pushed open the door and cried in a loud 
voice: 

‘*My lords, I am commanded to an- 
nounce to you that her majesty the em- 
press honors you with her presence.’’ 

It would have been difficult at that mo- 
ment to find four men in all Germany 
more astonished than were the Electors. 
They saw the young man who held open 
the door, bow lowly, then the stately lady 
so sonorously announced came slowly up 
the hall and stood silently before them. 
Rudolph closed the door and set his back 
against it, his naked sword still in his 
right hand. Three of the Electors were 
about to rise to their feet, but a motion 
of the hand by the old man of ‘Treves, 
who sat at the head of the table checked 
them. 

‘‘T have come,’’ said the empress in a 
low voice, but distinctly heard in the 
stillness of the room, ‘‘to learn why you 
are gathered here in Frankfort and in the 
Wahlzimmer, where no meeting has taken 
place for three hundred vears, except on 
the death of an emperor.”’ 

‘*Madame,’’ said the Elector of Treves, 
leaning back in his chair and placing the 
tips of his fingers together before him, 
‘‘all present have the right to assemble 
in this hall unquestioned, with the ex- 
ception of yourself and the young man 
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who erroneously styled youempress, with 
such unnecessary flourish, as you entered. 
You are the wife of our present emperor, 
but under the Salic law no woman can 
occupy the German throne. If flatterers 
have misled you by bestowing a title to 
which you have no claim, and if the awe 
inspired by that spurious appellation has 
won your admission past ignorant guards 
who should have prevented your approach, 
I ask that you will now withdraw, and 
permit us to resume deliberations that 
should not have been interrupted.’’ 

‘‘ What is the nature of those’ delibera- 
tions, my lord ?’’ 

‘“The question is one improper for you 
to ask. To answer it would be to sur- 
render our rights as Electors of the em- 
pire. It is enough for you to be assured, 
madame, that we are lawfully assembled, 
and that our purposes are strictly legal.’’ 

**You rest strongly on the law, my 
lord, so strongly indeed that were I a sus- 
picious person I might surmise that your 
acts deserved strict scrutiny. I will ap- 
peal to you, then, in the name of the law. 
Is it the law of this realm that he who 
directly or indirectly conspires against 
the peace and comfort of his emperor is 
adjudged a traitor, his act being punish- 
able by death ?’”’ ; 

‘*The law stands substantially as you 
have cited it, madame, but its bearing 
upon your presence in this room is, I 
confess, hidden from me. 

‘*T shall endeavor to enlighten you, 
my lord. Are you convened here to 
further the peace and comfort of his 
majesty the emperor ?’’ 

‘*We devoutly trust so, madame. His 
majesty is so eminently fitted for a clois- 
ter, rather than for domestic bliss or the 
cares of state, that we hope to pleasure 
him by removing all barriers in his way 
to a monastery.’’ 

‘““Then until his majesty is deposed 
you are, by your own confession, traitors.’’ 

‘*Pardon me, madame, but the law re- 
garding traitors which you quoted with 
quite womanly inaccuracy, and there- 
fore pardonable, does not apply to eight 
persons within this empire, namely, the 
seven Electors and the emperor himself.’’ 

‘*T have been unable to detect the 
omission vou state, my lord. There are 
no exceptions, as I read the law.”’ 

‘*The exceptions are implied, madame, 
if not expressly set down, for it would be 
absurd to clothe Electors with a power is 
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the exercise of which they would consti- 
tute themselves traitors. But this discus- 
sion is as painful as it is futile and must 
cease. In the name of the Electoral Col- 
lege here in session I ask you to with- 
draw, madame.”’ 

‘‘Before obeying your command, my 
lord archbishop, there is another point 
which I wish to submit to your honorable 
body, so learned in the law. I see three 
vacant chairs before me, and I am ad- 
vised that it is illegal to depose an em- 
peror unless all the members of the col- 
lege are present and unanimous.” 

‘* Again you have been misinformed. A 
majority of the college elects; a majority 
can depose, and in retiring to private 
life, madame, you have the consolation of 
knowing that your intervention prolonged 
your husband’s term of office by several 
minutes. Forthe third time I request 
you to leave this room, and if you again 
refuse I shall be reluctantly compelled 
to place you under arrest. Young man, 
open the door and allow this woman to 
pass through.’’ 

‘*T would have you know, my lord,’’ 
said Rudolph, ‘‘that I am appointed com- 
mander of the imperial forces, and that I 
obey none but her majesty the empress.’’ 

‘‘I understood that the emperor de- 
pended upon the Heavenly Hosts,’’ said 
the archbishop, with the suspicion of a 
sniile on his grim lips. 

‘‘It does not become a prince of the 
Church to sneer at Heaven or its power,”’ 
said the empress, severely. 

‘*Nothing was further from my inten- 
tion, madame, but you must excuse me if 
I did not expect to see the Heavenly 
Hosts commanded by a young man so pal- 
pably German. Still all this is aside 
from the point. Will you retire, or must 
I reluctantly use force ?’’ 

**T advise your lordship not 
to force.”’ 

The old man of Treves rose 
his feet, an ominous glitter in his eyes. 
He stood for some minutes regarding 
angrily the woman before him, as if to 
give her time to reconsider her stubborn 
resolve to hold her ground. Then raising 
his voice the Elector cried: 

‘*Men of Treves! enter!’’ 

While one might count ten, dense 
silence followed this outcry, the seated 
electors for the first time glancing at 
their leader with looks of apprehension. 

‘*T reves! Treves! Treves!’’ 


to appeal 


slowly to 


That potent name reverbrated from the 
lips of its master, who had never known 
its magic to fail in calling round him 
stout defenders, and who could not yet 
believe that its power would desert him 
at this juncture. Again there was no re- 
sponse. 

‘As did the prophets of old, ye call 
on false gods.’’ 

The low vibrant voice of the empress 
swelled like the tones of a rich organ as 
the firm command she had held over her- 
self seemed about to depart. 

‘‘Lord Rudolph, give them a name 
that carries authority in its sound.’’ 

Rudolph strode forward from the door, 
raised his glittering sword high above his 
head and shouted: 

‘“T1 EMPEROR! 
wolves!’’ 

With a downward sweep of his sword, 
he cut the two silken cords which, tied to 
a ring near the door, held up the tapestry. 
The hangings fell instantly like the drop 
curtain of a theatre, its rustle over- 
whelined in the vociferous yell that rang 
to the echoing roof. 

‘*Forward! Close up your ranks!’’ 

With simultaneous movement the men 
stepped over the folds on the floor and 
stood shoulder to shoulder, an endless 
oval line of living warriors, surrounding 
the startled group in the centre of the 
great hall. 

‘* Aloft, rope-men.’’ 

Four men, with ropes wound round 
their bodies, detached themselves from 
the circle, and darting to the four corners 
of the room, climbed like squirrels until 
they reached the tunneled roofing, where, 
making their way to the centre with a 
dexterity that was marvelous, they threw 
their ropes over the timbers and came 
spinning down to the floor, like gigantic 
spiders, each suspended on his own line. 
The four men, looped nooses in hand, 
took up positions behind the four Electors, 
all of whom were now on their feet. Ru- 
dolph saluted the empress, bringing the 
hilt of his sword to his forehead, and 
stepped back. 

The lady spoke: 

‘*My lords, learned in the law, you 
will perhaps claim with truth that there 
is no precedent for hanging an Electoral 
College, but neither is there precedent 
for deposing an emperor. It is an inter- 
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esting legal point on which we shall have 
definite opinion pronounced in the in- 
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quiry which will follow the death of men 
so distinguished as yourselves, and if it 
should be held that I have exceeded my 
righteous authority in thus pronouncing 
sentence upon you as traitors, I shall be 
nothing loath to make ample apology to 
the state.’’ 

‘*Such reparation will be small conso- 
lation to us, your majesty,’’ said the 
Archbishop of Cologne, speaking for the 
first time. ‘‘ My preference is for an ante- 
mortem rather than a post-mortem adjust- 
ment of the law. My colleague of Treves, 
in the interests of a better understanding, 
I ask you to destroy the document of 
deposition, which you hold in your hand, 
and which I beg to assure her majesty, is 
still unsigned.’’ 

The trembling fingers of the Arch- 
bishop of Treves proved powerless to tear 
the tough parchment, so he held it fora 
moment until it was consumed in the 
flame of a taper which stood on the 
table. 

‘*And now, your majesty, speaking en- 
tirely for myself, I give you my word as 
a prince of the Church and a gentleman 
of the empire, that my vote as an Elector 
will always be against the deposition of 
the emperor, for I am convinced that im- 
perial power is held in firm and capable 
hands.’’ 

The great prelate of Cologne spoke as 
one making graceful concession to a lady, 
entirely uninfluenced by the situation in 
which he so unexpectedly found himself. 


(No. V of ‘‘The Tales of the Rhine,’ t 
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A smile lit up the face of the empress as 
she returned his deferential bow. 

‘*T accept your word with pleasure, my 
lord, fully assured that, once given, it 
will never be tarnished by any mental 
reservation.’’ 

‘*T most cordially associate myself with 
my brother of Cologne and take the same 
pledge,’’ spoke up his lordship of May- 
ence. 

The Count Palatine of the Rhine moist- 
ened his dry lips and said: 

‘‘T was misled by ambition, your 
majesty, and thus in addition to giving 
you my word, I crave your imperial par- 
don as well.”’ 

The Archbishop of Treves sat in his 
chair like a man collapsed. He had made 
no movement since the burning of the 
parchment. All eyes were turned upon 
him in the painful stillness. With visible 
effort he enunciated in deep voice the two 
words: ‘And I.”’ 

The face of the empress took on a radi- 
ance that had long been absent from it. 

‘*It seems, my lords, that there has 
been merely a slight misunderstanding, 
which a few quiet words and some legal 
instruction has entirely dissipated. To 
seal our compact, Iask you all to dine 
with me to-morrow night, when I am 
sure it will afford intense gratification to 
prelates so pious as yourselves to send a 
message to his majesty the emperor, in- 
forming him that his trust in Providence 
has not been misplaced.’’ 


ill be published in the December Ainslee s) 
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HE origin of the Hawaiian race, 
which, as generally supposed, is not 
identical with the Malayan, is 

shrouded in mystery. The best authori- 
ties are inclined to give the Hawaiians 
an Aryan beginning, either in Arabia or 
Asia Minor. They are supposed to have 
drifted into India, where they amalga- 
mated with the Dravidian races, and at 
length settled in the Asiatic Archipelago, 
their first rendezvous being the Fiji 
group, where they left their impress on 
the native Papuans. Their traditions 
prove that they were expelled from the 
Fijis, and next sought a home in the Sa- 
moan and Society Islands, and eventually 
reached the uninhabited group about 
550, A. D. Here they built temples, sus- 
tained a priesthood, multiplied and spread 
over the various island, and lived in 
peace, secluded from the rest of the world 
for ten centuries. Early in the eleventh 
century a war-like band of natives from 
the Society Islands arrived at Hawaii, 
and there followed a series of wars which 
lasted for three centuries. Then camea 
high chief, Pili, from Samoa, who estab- 


lished himself on the Island of Hawaii, 
and founded the dynasty from which 
sprang the great Kamahameha, who, at 
the close of the last century, subjugated 
all the other rulers and established him- 
self on the throne of the United Kingdom 
of Hawaii. 

The monarchical system of government 
was superseded by the late Republic, 
with Sanford B. Dole as_ president, on 
January 17, 1893, when Lilioukalani was 
dethroned. ‘ 

The Hawaiian Islands occupy a central 
position in the north Pacific, no land be- 
ing nearer than the California coast, 
2,100 miles distant. The group consists 
of twelve islands, some of which are bar- 
ren rocks, and the total area is about 
6,400 square miles. The present popula- 
tion is a trifle less than 90,000 people, a 
decrease of more than 300,000 from the 
date of discovery, by Captain Cook in 
1776. About one-half the population are 
natives, 20,000 Chinese, and the re- 
mainder American, English, German, 
Japanese and Portuguese. 

The Hawaiian alphabet consists of 
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twelve letters, and 
in sound the lan- 
guage resembles 
the general flow of 
the Latin tongues. 
There are no 
dipthongs and 
two, three and 
four vowels are 
frequently found 
unseparated by 
consonants. 

The average 
temperature is 74 
degrees ‘ahren- 
heit; the average 
of the coldest 
months is 69 de- 
erees, and the 
warmest 78 de- 
grees; theextreme 
lowest tempera- 
ture is 50 degrees 
and the highest 
go. Showers are 
frequent at all 
seasons on some 
portions of the islands, while in other 
places rain seldom falls. At Honolulu the 
average rainfall is 50 inches, and at Hilo 
it is‘so great that it is measured by feet, 
the average being twelve feet per vear. 

The United States practically estab- 
lished a protectorate over the islands in 
1876, when the reciprocity treaty, allow- 
ing the free admission of sugar in return 
for exclusive naval facilities, was con- 
cluded. Honolulu has since been a home 
port for American ships, and American 
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force has been 
paramount in 
Hawaiian waters. 
Sugar growing is 
the chief industry, 
the annual output 
being about 300,- 
000,000 pounds. 
Coffee growing, 
which has been 
carried on for 
many years ona 
small scale, has 
recently become 
an important in- 
dustry, there now 
being 222 planta- 
tions in the isl- 
ands, 193 of which 
are on the island 
of Hawaii, where 
ideal conditions 
are found. Coffee 
cannot be profit- 
ably grown in 
places where the 


temperature is 
ever below 55 degrees, and the range 
of the plant extends only between 


the isothermals of 25 degrees north 
and 30 degrees south of the equator, the 
most favorable locations being about 18 
degrees to 20 degrees north, the exact lo- 
cation of Hawaii. When properly man- 
aged, and planted at an elevation of from 
1,200 to 2,500 feet, a Hawaiian coffee 
plantation will pay back the original in- 
vestment from the fifth to seventh year 
and leave a balance besides. The other 
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Japanese Women at Honolulu 


profitable experts from the Hawaiian 
Islands are bananas, pineapples, rice and 
a small quantity of tropical fruits. 
Living is considerably more expensive 
than in the United States, as much of the 
food adapted for foreigners is imported, 
the natives alone being able to subsist on 
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Coffee Plantation on the Island of Hawaii 





the indigenous products. /o7, their staff 
of life, is a sticky food made from the 
roots of the /avo plant, and as bananas, 
breadfruit, cocoanuts and other fruits can 
be had for the labor of gathering, the 
kanaka is not forced to work unless he 
desires. The natives are virtually 
children, and 
are easily in- 
fluenced. They 
are good na- 
tured and hos- 
pitable, amen- 
able to a high 
state of educa- 
tion, and will 
prove worthy 
children of a 
great nation 
like the United 
States. Nine- 
tenths of the 
native popula- 
tion can read 
and write, and 
attendance at 
some _ school 
from the ages 
of six to twelve 
is compulsory 
in all parts of 
the islands. 
Much _ has 
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been said and written 
and this sad fact has 
influence in preventing the annexation 
of the island long ago. The disease, 
which was introduced originally by the 
Chinese, is not one-tenth as prevalent to- 
day as it was ten years ago, the greatest 


about leprosy, 
wielded a vast 


precautions being used to prevent its 
spreading and a strict segregation of 
affected persons is maintained on the 
YW» 
4. ¢ 


Curious Formation 


isiand of Molakai, where the best of 
medical treatment and care are given, 
and where lepers are confined for life. 
The number of the colony at present is 
less than one thousand, most of whom 


are natives and Chinese. 

The strategic importance of Hawaii is 
even of more vital moment than is her re- 
lation 


to commerce, occupying as she 
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does a central position in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is in the pathway of commerce 
to the Orient, to Australia and the great 
islands of the South Seas, but her future 
value to us will lie in the fact that no 
other nation can use her as a coaling sta- 
tion, and there is no other between the 
Pacific Coast and Orient nearer than 


3,500 miles that would be open to any 
other nation. 


of Lava in Hawaii 

Those who believe that Hawaii will be 
a burden to the United States will soon 
be disabused of the idea by reference to 
the custom house receipts, which show 
that for many years past the public reve- 
nues exceeded the public debt by several 
thousand dollars, and that the excess in 
value of exports over imports is annually 
about $3,000,000 
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REPORTER came to me and said: 

‘*T want you to go with me to see 

old Sarah Larkins, the oldest human 

being in the world. I learned of her by 

the merest chance. She is a negress, and 

lives off in a sort of social disease spot, 
a wrinkled mocker of death.’’ 

He had not been long from school and 
I listened to his chromatic talk, an echo 
from the enthusiasm of the past. ‘‘She 
is said to mumble ancient lore,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘things she couldn’t help 
picking up when she was a girl, a parrot 
catching up the inspired word of a poet 
and unable to forget it. I want you to go 
with me to help draw her out.’’ 

I told him that during my credulous 
days I had interviewed as many as fifty 
of the oldest darkies in the world, adding 
that years with our colored brother were 
as a sort of vanity, a stock in trade, an 
elastic life line, ever ready to be stretched. 

‘‘T know all that,’’ he said; ‘‘but fifty 
frauds don’t make a universal deceit. This 
woman isa living mummy, and if she were 
dead the explorers would pronounce her 
the mother of old 
Rameses II. I 
have had but a 
mere glimpse 
ot Ber, 
througha 
window, but, 








“I want you to go with me to see old Sarah Larkins, 
the oldest human being in the world.” 


I know real age when I see it. I can sell 
iy ‘write-up’ for a fancy price if you’ll 
only go with me to help draw out the 
rusty links of her cankered chain.’’ 

He snatched his notebook to fasten 
down the skipping inspiration of ‘‘rusty 
links’’ and ‘‘cankered chain.’’ I agreed 
to go and his eyes poured upon me the 
soft light of gratitude. 

It was evident that the keepers of the 
house wherein the old woman lived were 
acquainted with the fact that they held a 
great treasure in bond, and it was plain 
that they were on a constant lookout for 
visitors, for in a room sat a colored gen- 
tleman and his wife, casting upon each 
other unblushing cupidity’s congratula- 
tory look. ‘They bade us enter, and we 
stood before them bowing, these custo- 
dians of a wondrous human relic. 

‘*Not so loud,’’ said the man when my 
companion had spoken to him. ‘‘You 
mout skere granny, an’ dat would settle 
de whole thing. An’ right now Iwanter 
tell you dat ef you has come ter see her I 
is mighty doubtful. S’ciety is er comin’ 
yere all de time er bowin’ an’ er scrapin’ 
ter her, an’ it gwine push me might’ly 
ter make de ’rangements fur you ter see 
her. De Gubner o’ de State wuz yere 
yistidy, an’ all he could do wuz ter shake 
his head an’ go on his way—couldn’t say 
er word, caze he knowd dat er pusson ez 
old ez granny must be mighty close ter 

de Lawd.’’ 

**An’ deed she is,’’ said the woman. 

‘“W’y, folks would come yere an’ 
steal her ef we didn’t keep sich er 
close watch,’’ the man declared. ‘‘ Yas, 
sah, fur sich age ez she’s got is power- 
ful scace deze days. Da may change de 
price 0’ wheat, an’ say dat stocks is 
fust one thing an’ den er nuder, but 
sich age ez granny’s got kain’t be 


tampered with—it’s allus er settin’ 
right up on de top o’ de _ mar- 
ket.’’ 


‘*You’se singin’ de right tune now,’’ 
said the woman. 
‘*An’ now,’’ 


continued the man, 


‘‘whut you gwine gib us ef we let you 
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dom ?’’ 


My young friend’s enthusiasm would have 


prompted him to give almost any- 
thing; his fancy’s eye saw a gen- 
erous spread of space with headlines 
tuned to the pitch of a shout. 
He offered a dollar. ‘The wo- 
man squeaked her disgust and 
the man groaned. Onedollar! | 

‘‘ief we wuz here ter make | 
money outen de dear ole crit- 
ter we’d show you de do’ 
whar you come in,’’ said the | | 
man, ‘‘but ez we’se yere fur i 
de benefit o’ de science an’ ih 
de human family, specially Nib 
o’ de risin’ generation, we’ll Wi¥A | 
let you in dar fur fo’ dollars at 
an’ not er cent less, an’ pray i 
dat granny will be in de hu- | 
mor ter talk. Wedoan like (N 
to take money er tall, an’ we __ [if 
want forced ter it till yistidy, 
but I yered suthin’ hit de — jj) 
groun’ wid er loud noise an’ i 
I says ter my wife yere, | 
‘wut’s dat, for de Lawd’s I 
sake?’ an’ she say ‘it’s de i] 
reut dat has drapped due.’ i 
An’ den I says, ‘when de '/j 
rent come er hittin’degroun’ | HH 
dat way why it’s time ter ; 
charge er little suthin’ fur 
seein’ dat precious ole pus- 
Yas, sah, fo’ dollars. 

We were mean enough to argue with 
him and weak enough to yield; and when 
the silver had been dropped upon the 
itching spot of his saddle-colored palm 
he opened a door and said: 

‘Granny, yere’s two pussons dat 
wants ter talk ter you er bout way back 
vander. Kin’ you take yo’ mind offen de 
Lawd long er nuff ter talk ter ’em?’’ 

‘*T will try ter ef da comes widout 
‘fanity in da hearts,’’ the old woman 
answered, her voice as hollow as shallow 
water pouring over a shelving rock. We 
stepped in, having assured her that we 
came with no profanity, but with rever- 
ence in our hearts, and when the man 
had raised the window shade to admit the 
light I wasstartled. I could not have im- 
agined anything so marked with age as 
the face the old woman turned toward 
me. She was indeed a living mummy. 
Her hair looked like the white wool of a 
new-washed sheep. Her eyes reminded 
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in dar ter open dis ole chest o’ human wis- 


























They were on a constant lookout for visitors 


me of moldy grapes, and her face, with 
its innumerable wrinkles, might have 
been taken for a map of the pre-historic 
world. My friend looked at me with the 
light of victory in his eye. The man went 
out and we sat down. 

‘‘Draw out the rusty links,’’ said my 
friend. 

‘‘Madam,’’ said I, ‘‘how old do you 
think you are?’’ 

‘*Law me, I dun live so long dat I dun 
furgit.’’ 

‘*Do you know where you were born ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s been too long, sah; I doan know. 
3ut I ricollecks dat I lived in de woods 
whar de black folks didn’ w’ar much 
clothes an’ whar da called one of ’em er 
king.’’ 

“In ancient Africa,’’ 
friend. 

‘*Do vou remember crossing the sea?’’ 

‘*Well, now, I doan’ b’lebe dar wuz er 
sea w’en I wuz er chile.”’ 

‘*Oh, there has always been 


whispered my 


a sea 
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‘* Madam. how old do you think you are?” 


Haven’t you heard that Moses crossed 
the Red Sea?’’ 

‘*T b’lebe I did yere ’em say suthin’ 
like dat. But it’s been so long. dat I doan 
ricolleck. But I knows w’en de rivers 
wuz all little things. ’Pears ter me I 
ricollecks w’en one o’ my gran’ sons 
tuck er runnin’ start an’ jumped er cross 
de Massysippy riber.’’ 

‘* You must be wrong about that,’’ said 
my friend. ‘‘It is a mere fancy of yours, 
you know. ‘The Mississippi has always 
been a mighty stream.’’ 

‘“Vas, sah, dat mout be, an’ dat’s whut 
I yere ’em say, but I says whut it ’peared 
ter me like.’’ 

‘‘Let us get at something more tangi- 
ble,’’ said the reporter, 
and then he asked her 
who was President away 
back during the earlier 
days of her recollection. 

‘‘I doan’ zackly 
know, sah. I yered ’em 
talkin’ er bout er Presi- 
dent, but I wuz so ole 
den dat somehow it 
didn’ stick in my mine. 
I kin ricolleck things 
dat happened way back 
yander better den de 
facks dat come later on. 

‘*Do you think that 
Washington was Presi- 
dent ?”’ 


‘‘Lem me see,’’ she 
said, rubbing her head. 
“‘T yered ’em say suthin’ 
er bout Washin’ton. 
’Pears like my gran’ son 
chopped wood fur him. 
No, sah, I doan think he 
wuz President at de time 
I kin ricolleck. But da 
had Presidents den, I 
know dat. Yas, sah, da 
had ’em caze I yered my 
ole marster say he could 
whup any man in de 
county ’cept de President. 
Yas, sah, an’ it seems 
like de Presidents wuz 
monstous fighters in dem 
days.’’ 

‘*Who was your mas- 
ter?’’ 

‘*Wall, sah, it’s been 
so long dat I almos’ fur- 
au."* 

‘*Where did he live?’’ 

‘‘Way ober yander summers, I 
furgit whar, it been so long.’’ 

‘*Did they have any wars when you 
were a girl?’’ 

‘*Vas, sah, dat da did. Da wuz all de 
time habin’ wars. Had wars every day, 
it seemed like. Some mornin’ I’d git up 
an’ I’d say, ‘I wonder ef da gwine hab 
er war ter-day,’ an’ it might ’pear-like 
da wouldn’t, but long toward dinner 
time yere’d come de war. Yas, sah, da 
had wars all de time.”’ 

‘*Do you remember Andrew Jackson ?’’ 

‘*T ricolleck er boy by dat name, er 
ridin’ er roun’ on er stick hoss. Yas, an’ 
da tole me dat he got ter be er big man 


dun 





“*Wy dem’s yo’ chillun.” 
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atter dat, but 0’ co’se I had dun got so 
ole dat I didn’ pay much ’tention ter it.’’ 

**How many children had you?’’ 

‘*Wall, sah, I doan’ know. Da come 
an’ da went jest like folks callin’ on me, 
an’ I did ’low ter count ’em, but some 
how I neber could git ’em all tergeder. I 
ricollecks once I wuz passin’ er cotton 
fiel’, and I seed er whole lot o’ folks at 
work, an’ de cullud lady wid me says, 
says she, ‘Does you know dem folks?’ 
An’ I says, ‘Law me, I neber knowd dat 
many folks in my life,’ an’ den she ups 
an’ says, ‘W’y dem’s yo’ chillun.’ An’ 
dar wuz one old man dat couldn’ climb de 
fence, an’ I says, ‘Who is you, po’ ole 
man?’ an’ he bowed, he did, an’ says, 
‘W’y, I’se ’Rastus, de next ter yo’ ol’est 
chile. Po’ ole ’Ras, 
I doan’ know whut 
eber come o’ him.’’ 

I didn’t look at my 
friend. 

‘*You were doubt- 
less married more than 
once,’’ said I. 

‘‘Law me, I wuz 
married er gwine an’ 
er comin’.’’ 

‘*About how many 
times ?’’ 

‘““Fust on’ last? 
Wall, I doan’ know, 
sah. I wuz er mighty 
likely ’oman, an’ men 
wuz powerful plenty- 
ful, heap ‘mo’ so den 
deze days. W’y den, 
ever time you’d look 
out de do’ dar’d er be man. An’ somehow 
da didn’t lib long. Da fit er good deal an’ 
da cut an’ shot one nuder monstus. Now 
dar wuz young Sam—I think he wuz de 
tenth. I know hecomeer long, ’fo’ I stop- 
ped keepin’ de account. I think he wuz 
de puttiest man I eber seed in my life. 
Absom wuz my husban’, w’en Sam he 
come er long, an’ Sam he say ez I stood 
in de do’, ‘Who is yo’ husban’ at de pre- 
sent writin’ ?’ I tole him, an’ he axed me 
whar wuz Absom. I tole him he wuz ober 
in de fiel’, er hoein’ de co’n. ‘Would you 
marry me ef it wan’t fur him?’ says he. 
I oughtn’t ter said it, havin’ some 
‘spect fur Absom, but I tole him dat I 
would. Huh, he jumped de fence an’ fo’ 
Absom he 


two weeks I wuz Miz. Sam. 








Her hair looked like the white wool of a 
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wuz found layin’ in de corner o’ de 
fence. Ef it had been in deze days da 
mout er done suthin’ wid Sam, but law 
me, men wuz so plentiful den.’’ 

‘*How long did you live with Sam ?’’ 

‘Wal, sah, I libed wid him till de yal- 
ler man come frum way cross creek. He 
seed me an’ he didn’t say er word but put 
right out atter Sam, an’ he found him 
down in de cabbage patch. An’ we wuz 
married er bout five days atter dat, me 
an’ de yaller man wuz. Yas, sah, an’ 
we libed tergeder till he fell in de well 
one night. Wut da called er Guinea nig- 
ger come an’ got him outen de well, an’ 
atter me an’ de Guinea nigger wuz mar- 
ried we moved ’cross de road an’ stayed 
dar till de po’ man wuz killed by de bear.’’ 

“Did you marry 
the bear?’’ my friend 
asked. 

‘‘Who marry er 
bear? I thought 
you come down yere 
widout no ’fanity in 
yo’ heart. I didn’t 
marry no b’ar, I tell 
you dat.’’ 

‘‘Let’s go,’’ said 
the reporter. 

We had gone some 

distance down the 
street before he spoke 
again, and then he 
remarked: 
/ ‘‘She may be an 
old liar, but she’s the 
oldest human being 
on the earth. I can 
use her.’’ 

Further along he said: 

‘‘Let’s go in here and get a bite to 
eat. And, after all, I don’t know but 
our money was well spent.’’ 

We sat down to a table. Ata table 
near us sat twomen. One of them re- 
marked: 

‘*T don’t know but it’s a better plan 
not to let her tell a straight story. They 
roped mein allright, but I bought in 
with them. ‘The man that devised her 
make-up is an artist. She looks like she’s 
a thousand years old.’’ 

When we went out my friend said: 

‘‘T guess this thing is a little too fanci- 
ful for the staid columns of my journal. 
You may have her.”’ 
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ELL, if this is the easy part of the tons of perished cattle by the thousands, 
trip, I wonder what the Colorado Days of weary marches through the sink- 
Desert and Apache land will ing gray powder, with parching throats 
show up!’’ grumbled stalwart Ned and only scanty water for man and beast 

Ormsby, my escort officer, as I, Thomas in occasional holes or puddles. 
Burke, Lieutenant Corps Engineers, As Lieutenant Ned Ormsby, with judi- 


U. S. Army, directed the pitching of my 
camp tents at Mountain Springs, on the 
edge of the Colorado Desert. 

It was in the summer of 1869, and my 
modest shoulder strap was only a year old. 

As I gazed on the almost perpendicular 
slopes of the San Diegita mountains, 
down which we had crawled, I cut short 
Lieutenant Ormsby’s grumbling. 

‘*Look out for the wagons,’’ I yelled, 
rising in my stirrups with a frantic war- 
whoop. ‘‘ Ned, ride up and take charge,’’ 
I sharply said, for two heavy wagons, our 
supply train, were now nearly rollimg 
over the cliffs, hundreds of feet above me. 

As my classmate dashed away, I feared 
that my invaluable scientific outfit of in- 
struments was doomed to an instant de- 
struction. ‘The shouts and oaths of the 
quartermaster’s drivers reached me in a 
wild chorus. 

I gazed around me in disgust. Near by, 
in lazy dejection, lay a half company of 
infantrymen, all footsore and _heavily- 
laden. ‘The dying sun faintly illumined 
the steeps which we had slowly crawled 
down, and glimmered far away on the 
wild, silent, gray reaches of the Colorado 
Desert, to the east. A jagged battlement 
of lonely mountains now cut us off from 
the Pacific coast, five days’ march away, 
and we had camped in a confused, piled- 
up mass of giant boulders, tossed around 
as if in Titanic play. 

Not a blade of grass in sight, not a 
branch or dry limb of wood. But the bit- 
ter, trickling pool of ‘‘ Mountain Springs’’ 
meant life to man and beast! For before 
us lay the deep, burning gray sands of the 
Colorado desert, with the whitened skele- 


cious threats and occasional energetic 
profanity, finally rounded up our two 
wagons in safety, the night suddenly 
closed upon us. Already several camp- 
fires lit up the bleak amphitheatre in 
which we were sheltered from the chill 
gusts, sweeping down the rocky canons, 
Piles of sage brush were quickly gath- 
ered, and as one man as guard watched 
the stacked arms, the tired men sullenly 
pitched our tents, with uncomplimentary 
remarks as to ‘‘army life,’’ ‘‘ Arizona’’ 
and ‘‘Uncle Sam,’’ while the civilian 
teamsters picketed out the tired mules. My 
‘citizen assistants’’ straggled into camp 
on foot and the most utterly worthless 
man in the world, our professed cook, 
labored at the preparation of a supper for 
the officers’ mess, viz: Ormsby, the 
scientific assistants and myself. The 
moon was shining drearily on the lonely 
desert, and the coyotes were howling 
around us in a dismal serenade, before 
our ‘‘Soyer’’ was ready for us. 

The wearied soldiers had already dis- 
posed of their bacon, hard tack, canned 
potatoes and coffee, and were lying 
around in lazy attitudes, as filling our 
pipes, Ormsby accompanied me to the 
edge of the camp, to receive my orders 
as to the roll call and march at early 
dawn. It was dismal enough, this moun- 
tain spring’s halt. From the one stump 
of a pine tree overhanging the canon an 
ominous owl boomed his mournful refrain. 

It was my first ‘‘ special service’’ on the 
frontier. I was wearied out, with watch- 
ing my nondescript command on the 


steamer from San Francisco to San Diego, 
and the breaking in march of five days over 

















the range had lamed both man and beast. 
There was not a sunny temper left in the 
command. The men had been long idle in 
garrison at San Francisco. 

The detachment had also its bad ele- 
ments of men—renegades of the iate war, 
and they were utterly worthless. One 
limp corporal alone was available to han- 
dle the men. I congratulated myself, 
however, that Ned Ormsby was an ex- 
perienced veteran artillery officer, and 
fitted for rough service. 

‘“This is a nice country you have 
brought me to, Tom,’’ growled Ormsby, 
for, off duty, the classmate affection for- 
bade any formality. 

‘*VYou would come, old fellow,’’ said 
I, mischievously, ‘‘I told you what Gen- 
eral Thomas remarked: ‘ Never volunteer ; 
you will get enough duty of your own in 
time!’ ’”’ 

‘*Well, if you have had enough ‘owl 
and coyote’ chorus, I will have the roll 
called, give the wagon master his orders 
and then post the guard.’’ 

Asthe men filed offafter roll call andafter 
the posting of a camp guard of three men, 
our night duties were done. For a half 
dozen teamsters, with ready Winchesters 
and heavy revolvers, slept near their ani- 
mals. The principal danger was the stam- 
pede of forty-three of Uncle Sam's best 
animals, worth many thousands of dol- 
lars, and the resulting abandonment of 
an outfit worth some ten or fifteen thou- 
sand more, 

In our tent, Ormsby and I, in low 
tones, by our single candle, discussed the 
glowing wastes awaiting us on the mor- 
row. 

‘“The detachment is coming round all 
right,’’ said he. ‘‘The men are begin- 
ning to harden up. Things are slowly 
shaking into place. But I don’t like that 
greasy-looking Frazer, your pet. Heisa 
regular ‘sea lawyer,’ gabbing and stirring 
up the men, and I will be glad when we 
get some good non-commissioned officers 
at Maricopa Wells to help me with the 
detachment. 

‘‘Do you fear any trouble 
or a row?’’ said I, with anxiety. 

‘“You can’t tell. Well, our owl has got 
tired. Let’s turn in.’’ 

The morning stars were still shining, 
as with drowsy eyes, our unwilling fol- 
lowers cooked breakfast for all hands and 
we struck our camp to the chorus of im- 
perative obscenity and vulgarity hurled 
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desertion 
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at the recalcitrant mules by those ‘‘lost 
souls’’ known as ‘‘army teamsters.’’ Our 
chargers were all ready, and the coyote 
reveille ceased, when the great red sun 
leaped in fiery glow over the distant 
shimmering sands below us. 

With the arms safely bestowed in 
readiness in a baggage wagon, all can- 
teens carefully filled, and the water tanks 
jealously guarded, we dispatched our 
listless men on their way. Following 
them in an ‘‘ambulance,’’ i. e., covered 
spring wagon, were my professional civil 
assistants. AsI had a most important 
secret mission, involving a reservation 
survey, road reconnoisance and mapping, 
with some grave Indian and ‘‘squatter’’ 
troubles to adjust, I was allowed teclinical 
assistance. These men were, fortunately, 
heavily armed, as our path led us into 
the regions where the gaunt Apaches, 
from gully and hill, swept down to am- 
bush, waylay or openly murder all small 
commands or unguarded emigrant trains. 
The roads of Arizona were daily stained 
with blood. Along the distant Picacho, 
unburied scalped bodies lay, the prey of 
the desert wolves. 

As the ambulance drew out, I cautioned 
all the occupants to strictly obey my 
orders as we were entering dangerous 
ground. I greatly relied on Dave Payn, a 
dashing young Virginian, who had only 
left his scientific study at Lexington, 
Virginia, to ride with Mosby. He wasa 
game young veteran. Old Justus Trapp, 
a Swiss topographer, was also an experi- 
enced voyager in Indian country, and an 
old army employee; while Felix Mc- 
Carthy, my dashing Irish accountant, 
was an ex-paymaster’s clerk, and had 
faced both highwaymen and many Indian 
attacks with gallantry. 

As Ned Ormsby and I sprang into our 
saddles, we were both decidedly more 
cheerful. At twenty-five, in youth and 
health, with a good horse under him, < 
man with no ‘‘pledges of fortune’’ left 
behind him, can ride the frontier with a 
certain thrill of vague enjoyment, de- 
lighting in even its mysterious dangers. 

Our ‘‘wagon master,’’ Brown, a lank 
Missourian, lingered along near us. He 
was a wily fellow, vibrating between San 
Diego, California, and Prescott, Arizona, 
a ‘‘walking arsenal;’’ his _ principal 
pabulum was chewing tobacco, and he 
was about as honest as his kind. 

His San Diego home was well outfitted 
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with judicious selections of United States 
property, from stray animals and wagons, 
up to valuable stores mysteriously lost, 
and much welcome plunder craftily laid 
in. 

In league with all the ‘‘station keep- 
ers’’ to be met along the hundred days’ 
dangerous march, he slyly traded in 
whisky, stolen arms and ammunition, 
and also manufactured swindling ‘‘forage 
vouchers,’’ with a skill worthy of Ana- 
nias of pious memory. His pockets were 
filled with good ‘‘greenbacks,’’ the result 
of expert poker playing with his duped 
underlings, who were also as rough a lot 
as Falstaff’s army. 

‘‘Lootenant!’’ he drawled out to ne, 
‘‘T’m not to be held responsible for your 
funds and things in the head wagon, 
am [?’’ 

Something in his voice arrested my at- 
tention, as I was giving ‘‘Blazer’’ the 
spur. 

‘‘What do you mean ?’’ said I, sharply. 

He twisted uneasily on his horse, and 
then gazed furtively at ‘‘ Arizona Nick,’’ 
his henchman, sitting near him. Nick 
was very poor ‘“‘secondary evidence.’’ A 
stout, good-natured, blear-eyed frontier 
desperado was Nick, whose notched re- 
volver already told of several ‘‘killings.’’ 

‘“‘T heered Frazer, your chainman, 
tellin’ the boys last night that ye had 
lots of ‘greenbacks’ in them there mahog- 
any boxes that ye bid me be so careful of. 
Frazer said as how ye were escortin’ a 
lot of ‘shinplasters’ down to pay off the 
troops in ‘Dipartment of Arizony.’ ’’ 

‘*Nonsense! Don’t you lose a single 
tentpin or I won’t sign a voucher for a 
man of youat Yuma. Goon, now, and 
join the column! Don’t let them break 
the animals down in an hour.’’ 

He trotted away lazily. 

I was silent, for I had caught a warn- 
ing glance from Ned Ormsby’s eye. He 
had lived among the rough soldiers 
longer and knew more of them than I. 
In years of danger and toil, I, later, read 
the primer of the private soldier’s nonde- 
script character with clearer eyes. 

‘“That Frazer’s a d——d bad lot, loo- 
tinent,’’ added ‘‘Arizona Nick,’’ as he 
gathered up his bronco. ‘‘A day trot- 
ting after a wagon wheel, with his hands 
strapped, would season him up. A d—--d 
bad lot!’’ Nick repeated as he dashed 
away. 

Such was the free-and-easy way of the 
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teamsters, over whom I had but a slight 
control, for red tape made them  sub- 
ordinate to the quartermaster at Yuma, 
though I was an engineer officer and per- 
sonal aide-de-camp to the major-general 
commanding the Military Division of the 
Pacific. 

‘‘Ned, what do these loafers really 
mean?’’ I queried, as we rode on after 
our vanishing troops. 

‘““Why, you have a dozen or twenty in- 
strument boxes and cases. They may take 
them for paymasters’ chests. This isa sad 
lot of ‘ruff and scruff’, these men. Now, 
Tom,’’ he said, with kind, brotherly 
solicitude, ‘‘let us keep our eyes open till 
we get to Maricopa. If anything occurs, 
it will not be on the cards till after we 
leave Fort Yuma. There the Arizona 
and Mexican lines are only a few miles 
apart, but, for twenty miles’ march more 
we are safe.’’ 

‘*That’s true,’’ said I. 

Ned continued to advise me, lighting a 
cigar, as we rode down into the level of 
the ‘‘ heated desert.’’ Our horses panted, 
as their hoofs brought up blinding flakes 


of the heavy burning quartz, and we 
neared the train, dragging along. The 
men were beginning to straggle out 
loosely. 


‘“These fellows have the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia and the Colorado River before 
them. We are only ‘rationed’ to Yuma,’’ 
said Ormsby. 

‘‘After we leave Yuma, they could 
easily take the animals, fill their pouches 
up with rations, and then clear out to 
Mexico. Each one could get away with 
several hundred dollars in value.’’ 

“Tf that fellow Frazer makes trouble, 
we must give hima lesson, that’s all!’’ 
said Ned, as he spurred on to ‘‘close the 
men up,’’ and I was left to my unpleas- 
ant musings. 

The gray sand lay in a deep furrow, 
ploughed by the dragging wheels of the 
wagons before me. They were marching 
right into the great burning disk of the 
slowly-rising sun. Far to right and left, 
the hummocks, devoid even of cactus, 
were lifted by windstorms out of the 


desert level. The nucleus of these tumuli 
was usually the skeleton of some horned 
animal or dead riding animal. 

The sculptured lines of the far Mexi- 
can mountains were faintly drawn, thou- 
sands of feet high in the thin air, and 
I was glad to 


three hundred miles away. 























be left alone. Even my classmate’s ready 
opinions grated upon me. 

‘*Tt’s true, they will not make any sud- 
den break now,’’ I thought as I gazed at 
the fanlike opening of the burning area 
stretching to Tucson on the east. No 
yuan could runa half hour in the fiery 
furnace heat. 

‘‘What did Frazer mean ?’’ 

I had picked him up out of a harbor 
artillery detachment, assisting me in 
some garrison surveys at San Francisco. 
As he was stationed with his battery on 
the gloomy rock of Alcatraz, he welcomed 
the double pay and comforts of ‘‘special 
duty,’’ with a scientific party. He wasa 
rather mean but intelligent-looking man 
of thirty-five. Cunning gray eyes, under 
greasy brown hair, with a dirty, scrubby 
beard, were not a promising setting for 
his evident natural gifts. This man was 
an accurate, rough surveyor; he sketched 
fairly, and was quick at figures, and really 
valuable. Instead of the lazy, shiftless 
way of the ordinary soldier, he was re- 
markably effective in all that he did. 
With all this, a coarse and vulgar famili- 
arity, and subjection to drink, but his 
extra money and his experience gave him 
asway over his low fellows. Voluble, 
shifty, uneasy and wilfully corrupt, he 
yet had a certain ascendency over the 
careless fellows to whose level he had 
sunk, 

Such worthless men were filling up all 
our regiments in Arizona, and were also 
largely clustered around San Francisco 
harbor. Over these desperate, cowardly, 
thieving, card-playing loafers, Frazer had 
gained a natural control by his real abil- 
ity and sly arts. They had a blind con- 
fidence in his absolute superiority. 

Glad of the welcome break in the en- 
forced companionship of one hundred 
and fifty days in sight, I rode plodding 
along alone till the noon halt, a ‘‘dry’’ 
As I rode up I glanced at Ned 
Ormsby’s martial figure, for his frontier 
belt and heavy revolver were always at 
hand. He seemed anxious. 

‘‘Frazer won’t dodge him unless he 
away when we are asleep,’’ I 
thought. Weall had repeating carbines 
of our own, and Ned Ormsby and I never 
parted with the heavy ‘‘six-shooter’’ and 
its belt of gleaming cartridges for the 
next six months. Later I threw mine 
away with an unfeigned delight at San 
Diego on my return. 
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‘“‘T’ll take the head of the column this 
afternoon, Lieutenant Ormsby,’’ said I, 
officially, as I mounted after our noonday 
halt of an hour and the roll call. 

The command was now well in hand. 
The patient animals drew out with flag- 
ging ears, to the great yellow waste be- 
fore us. ‘Twenty-two or twenty-seven 
miles was to be our first march. A 
‘*doubtful’’ water hole at the first dis- 
tance mark from Mountain Springs, or a 
‘*reliable’’ one five miles further on, was 
to be the end of our first desert day’s 
tramp. In giving the necessary orders I 
found Wagonmaster Brown very churlish 
and saucy. I had evidently incurred his 
enmity by speaking so sharply to him be- 
fore ‘‘ Arizona Nick,’’ who now lolled 
near me, chewing tobacco and distribut- 
ing ‘‘cyclonic cursing’’ among the men, 
mules and all adjacent objects. He was 
keeping in practice. 

Whenever a hard stretch of the road 
appeared, blown bare by desert winds, I 
allowed the tired men to crawl into the 
wagons for a short rest in their shade. I 
had mentally revolved a system of future 
daily ‘‘kit inspection’’ to prove that 
these children in intellect were not 
throwing away the most useful articles. I 
happened, however, to turn my head, and 
saw to my astonishment Brown ordering 
my tired men out of the wagons after an 
hour or so. 

‘“What do you mean, Brown?’’ I cried, 
galloping back quickly. 

‘I’m bound to bring General Dandy’s 
transportation back to Yuma in good 
shape,’’ he replied, instantly, with inso- 
lence. 

‘‘Never give another order while I 
command here,’’ said I, sternly, ‘‘or 
you will march on foot to Fort Yuma.’’ 

He sullenly slunk away, and I saw 
Frazer’s greasy, villainous face leering 
out of the covered army wagon nearest, 
with a knowing smile, which I dismissed 
contemptuously. 

Faint, puffy clouds floated now in the 
sky, a brazen, heated glare shimmered 
around, and flitting ungainly ravens 
floated silently away, flapping lazily off 
from the half-devoured carcasses of strag- 
gling dead animals. The stifling dust 
rose up from grasswood and sage brush, 
and I swallowed some mouthfuls of brack- 
ish bitter water of a mountain spring in 
despair. 

Now and then a scared-looking coyote 
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or ragged gray mountain wolf dashed 
quickly away. Far above us, in stately 
circles, a flight of huge condor vultures 
floated between us and the sun. A grim 
omen! 

At five o’clock the sun was still three 
hours high, as Ned Ormsby spurred up 
to me, his route map in hand. 

‘*Shall we go on to the further water 
hole, sir?’’ he asked. 

‘*What do you advise?’’ 
cially. 

‘*The march will be better to-morrow, 
the men will have been rested, and we are 
sure of good water at Coyote Well.’’ 

‘*We will go on, then!’’ said I. 

He bowed in silence. 

As we rode along, in the distance a hut 
appeared about two milesaway. Drawing 
near, finally, I galloped forward to in- 
spect, closely followed by Ormsby. A pit 
fifteen feet deep, with a number of water 
snakes, and several floating drowned 
desert-brush rats, had evidently only a 
scanty supply of foul water to offer. 

‘We could not very Well camp _ here,’’ 
said I. ‘‘Ride back and then lead the 
men on to Coyote Well.’’ 

‘Arizona Nick’’ reined up beside me, 
from a quick spurt of a hundred yards, 
revolver in hand, jerking his carbine out 
from under his leg, where it was handy 
in its buckskin sheath. 

‘“Thar’s a lone Indian out there, be- 
hind a sand hill!’’ he cried. 

‘*Come with me,’’ I answered, as we 
galloped off at once to unmask him. 

‘The first Indian!’’ I was on my own 
first war path! 

In a hundred yards we 
Nick leveled his carbine. 

‘“’Thar may be more!’’ he yelled. 

‘‘Come with me,’’ I ordered, for I saw 
that we could soon overtake him. 

Riding at right angles we soon neared 
the brave. He wasa powerful fellow, bare 
to the waist, armed with bow, gun and 
quiver. A glittering white bunch of heron 
plumes surmounted his thick black hair, 
which was only headgear. He saw that 
flight was vain. 

Extending my arms, he laid down his 
gun asasign of peace. I motioned to 
him to come down to us. As he caught 
sight of our train he did so, for any flight 
would have been madness. 

Directing Nick to go up and carefully 
get his gun, and other arms, I spoke to 
him kindly in Spanish. The Indian re- 
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plied, and then announced himself as a 
Papago warrior chief. They roamed 
from Fort Mohave to Tucson, and into 
distant Mexico as far as Sonora and Chi- 
huahua. 

I sent the disarmed Indian 
column and followed. 

‘*Darned bad stock, lootenant vol- 
unteered Nick. ‘‘These yere fellows 
trade with all the horse thieves and the 
Apaches. They are always swoppin’ 
guns an’ ammunition an’ deserters’ 
horses to the hill Apaches for their gold 
dust !’’ 

I had a sudden inspiration. 

“‘What’ll you do with him, looten- 
ant?’’ said Nick, as our train halted near 
the few old clapboards of the ruined 
station. 

‘*T’ll take him on to Yuma, for I don’t 
want him hanging around our line of 
march.’”’ 

‘*Better make yer sojer men watch 
him! Some of our teamster boys might 
kill him,’’ advised Nick, oracularly. 

‘‘What for?’’ said I, half angrily. 

‘*On general principles,’’ said Nick, 
calmly, as he inserted a fresh quid of 
‘“farmy plug.’’ ‘‘I’ve killed a few of 
them chaps.”’ 

I rode away in disgust. 

As I joined the train I noted Ormsby 
and the wagonmaster in an angry collo- 
quy. Dashing up, I was amazed to hear 
Wagonmaster Brown say, jumping off his 
horse: 

‘*T’ll not go on a yard further with 
them teams to-day.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Ormsby decidedly. 
‘‘Here, Nick!’’ he called, ‘‘Send me 
your best man here.’’ 

Nick obeyed, while the wondering sol- 
diers looked curiously on. My lance cor- 
poral neared me, as if waiting for orders. 
A single moment’s hesitation would be 
fatal. For the teamsters were all armed 
and they were not subject to the mutiny 
act. Ormsby’s voice rang out: 

‘*You will take charge of the train to 
Yuma! Brown, you can ride on in the 
wagons! Now, Nick, pull out the train 
and go on to Coyote Wells.’’ 

The man designated approached and 
laid his hand timidly on the horse’s 
bridle. 

Brown, with a furious oath, 
tried to draw his pistol. 
Ned Ormsby clapped his 
Brown’s temple. 
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‘Tf you move I’ll blow your brains 
out. Here, take away his pistol, Nick.”’ 

Nick did so, leering carelessly. 

‘‘Corporal, send me four men here, 
armed, at once!’’ I cried. ‘‘Take them 
and report to Lieutenant Ormsby! Puta 
sentinel over that man in the wagon. 
Give him this man’s revolver! Now, 
draw out!’’ I cried out ina ringing voice. 

All obeyed in silence. 

We moved on, and I noted the angry 
murmurs and colloquies of the soldiers 
and disgruntled teamsters. 

We drew into Coyote Wells finally at 
sunset, and I saw with surprise that 
Brown, the white-plumed Indian and 
the ubiquitous Frazer were all cronying 
in the advance wagon. It was a careless 
oversight of mine. 

After camping and supper, our animals 
were all well disposed, aad a guard 
mounted. Ned Ormsby and I wandered 
around under the stars. 

‘*From now on, with your consent, I’ll 
inspect twice a day. I will have two men 
ou duty, armed with revolvers, and we 
will keep Nick and his man at the head 
and rear of the train. One of us can take 
the Indian as a guide, at the head of 
column, and then make Brown march 
with the one in the rear. That will pre- 
vent this dog Frazer's clacking tongue 
stirring up trouble.’’ 

‘‘All right, Ned,’’ said I, as I called 
up my trusty civilian aids and gave them 
strict orders as to arms and watchfulness. 
With this faithful squad ready to act, I 
echoed Ned Ormsby’s energetic remark. 

‘“We will show the wagonmaster who 
‘runs this command’ !’’ 

Both of us had expected such a state of 
things. It is always cheerfully called, 
‘breaking in young officers.’’ ‘They all 
forgot that Ormsby was a tried veteran, 
and that I had been reared among the 
fearless early Argonauts. 

As we signalled for ‘‘taps,’’ I was 
astounded to overhear Frazer and the 
Papago chief earnestly talking together 
in Spanish. I prudently restrained any 
question, for I was amazed. Carefully 
instructing my corporal and the assist- 
ants, we lay down then on the desert 
sands, with the usual coyote serenade. 
The long night passed quietly, and with 
but one alarm, a Hibernian sentinel 
shooting a huge gray wolf driven in by 
thirst. When the chorus of curses sub- 
sided the corporal received the strictest 
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orders as to the future useless discharge 
of weapons. 

Ned Ormsby’s proposed order of march 
was closely followed, and next morning, 
in the silence of sullen obedience, our 
caravan dragged on as usual. 

As I saw Frazer skulking around the 
camp, shirking the packing, for he was 
on ‘‘special duty,’’ I said, carelessly: 

‘*Can you speak Spanish ?’’ 

‘*No, sir!’’ said he, ingeniously, 
never have served in Arizona.’’ 

The man was not a liar in that—in 
fact, for I found later that he had deserted 
from the Third Cavalry in New Mexico, 
and his veracity was thus saved from a 
total fracture. 

During the march of the next day I 
conferred with Lieutenant Ormsby and 
we both agreed to watch carefully Pri- 
vate Frazer. Before our tired mules were 
rolling that night on the sharp sand, ob- 
livious of many deep cuts and scratches, 
we found that Wagonmaster Brown, the 

-apago Indian and our sly Frazer had 


ae 


ceased their apparent friendship. It was 
a poser for us! 
‘“That’s too good to be true,’’ laughed 


Ned Ormsby, 
brown locks. 

Seven days later, weary and footsore, 
we at last approached the cottonwood belt 
of the great Colorado River. Far in ad 
vance, across the border, the Mexican 
mountains rose sharply, with the wide 
muddy river rolling along between the 
parched trunks of the river forest. 

The whole command looked forward 
gladly to a rest at Fort Yuma, where 
Major Parker, with two companies of the 
Twelfth, held the fort in a living 
purgatory. 

Our men, who had marched a thousand 
miles nearly from Los Angeles and San 
Diego, looked forward now to rest and 
being paid off, our teamsters were wel- 
come naturally to the delights of Colo- 
rado City, and to drawing and drinking 
up their wages. 

‘* Arizona Nick,’’ vulgar though he 
was, was strangely faithful. Brown 
sulked on in a grim silence, and even 
Frazer was singularly cheerful and ex- 
pectant. 

At the last reveille the corporal hastily 
dropped his eyes as he awaited me with 
the report: 

‘*Lieutenant, the Injun is clean gone, 
He escaped from us in the heavy 
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sandstorm and them awful mosquito 
clouds.’’ 

For a driving desert wind and sand- 
storm had howled around us all night. 

Enraged at this dangerous carelessness, 
Ned Ormsby and I kept our keen eye 
glances on every occurrence of the day. 

After struggling along through fifteen 
miles of miry flooded cottonwood shal- 
lows, now poisonous with reeking malaria 
and clouded by the ‘‘gallinipper’’ mosqui- 
toes, and which was the scene of a mur- 
derous stage robbery the very day before, 
I said thankfully, as I galloped up the 
slope of Fort Yuma to where it shone 
with white walls on the muddy river 
bluff: 

‘* Well, Ned, we have not lost an ani- 
mal, and we have seen the last of our ‘In- 
dian Chief.’ ’’ 

‘*So I thought!’’ 

But little did I care for any minor an- 
noyances as I noted the fort’s flag at half- 
mast. A brief query of the commander, 
as he met me at the gates of the post, 
filled me with a weighty sorrow. The 
lion-hearted General George H. Thomas 
was dead. He had passed away silently 
at his office in San Francisco. The un- 
defeated hero of a hundred battles! I 
was gloomy enough during our stay. 

My official position demanded a delay 
of some days for the arrival of new orders, 
as well as to rest the men and complete 
our outfit. For duty must goon, tho’ a 
hero fell, in humdrym peace, but in the 
midst of the serious and perplexing duties 
of a division general. The great West 
was a trying command then. 

I momentarily forgot the villain Frazer 
and his low wiles. 

‘*Lieutenant Burke, I would be very 
careful about giving any passes to your 
men,’’ kindly advised the major. ‘‘Let 
only a small part of them go on one day’s 
pass, over the river, and thus keep them 
in hand. That whisky hole is a curse to 
the Department of Arizona, said he, 
gazing angrily at the mangy town oppo- 


site. ‘‘It’s out of my control, as the 
Arizona line runs through its main 
street.”’ 


The sturdy major’s eye flashed. He 
would fain whip the loungers into the 
deserts. 

I followed his advice with good effect. 
Ormsby and I inspected and_ trimmed 


up the force, paid them off, refitted them 
for the long way before us, and on visits 
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to the great quartermaster’s depot over 
the river finally collected a superior train, 
well fitted for the five hundred-mile 
march in hostile Apache land, and our 
increased force was now awaiting us 
at Maricopa Wells. All was in readi- 
ness for our departure. General Dandy 
(an experienced army friend) personally 
aided us very materially, and over his 
dinner table expressed a great surprise 
that the repentant Brown, who had now 
dropped his insolence, had humbly re- 
quested to be left incharge of our new 
train. 

‘“’'That’s very singular,’’ said Ormsby, 
reflectively. ‘‘I will watch him every 
moment.’’ 

‘*T suppose he does not want to miss 
the usual pickings,’’ laughed the hos- 
pitable department chief quartermaster, 
“but you must watch them all. You 
have, however, the famous ‘Arizona 
Nick,’ who will always drink, but is a 
‘game man,’ and I think, one to be de- 
pended on ina pinch. Brown, your sol- 
dier engineer is certainly capable, but he 
seems a crafty fellow.”’ 

On the next day, after an inspection of 
all, we were to dine with the General in 
a friendly farewell, for toil, danger, per- 
haps even death at the Apache’s hands, 
awaited us beyond the mysterious crests 
we could see towering high in air beyond 
the booming Colorado. 

Then leaving the following day, ou 
route lay first along its bed to Gila City, 
a ‘‘settling down’’ first day’s march. 

My good humor betrayed me into an 
official indiscretion. 

A thousand and one unforeseen mis- 
haps will occur until the inertia of a two 
week’s halt is overcome. Deceived into a 
false confidence by the uniform good _be- 
havior of our men, I had authorized six 
of my men to have the last day’s liberty 
—cautioning them all to report promptly 
at ‘‘Retreat.’’ 

Alas! while we lingered over the table, 
on the Arizona side of the torrent crossed 
only by a swing flatboat ferry, a fright- 
ened civilian employee rushed in, report- 
ing my liberty men as heading a band of 
drunkards now raiding gambling houses 
and fighting. They all had private re- 
volvers and their side arms. And I alone 
was responsible! 

Ormsby and I, with ‘‘Nick,’’ always 
at hand, armed ourselves and spent two 
busy hours in gathering up the malcon- 
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tents, and at last a bruised, bleeding, sul- 
len squad (several with their hands tied) 
were marched at the pistol’s muzzle from 
the ferry to the fort, where the guard- 
house hospitably received them. One or 
two had endured very rough treatment 
from my own guard, hastily summoned 
from the fort, under the limp lance cor- 
poral. It was a bad beginning for the 
Apache land march. 

‘‘Took out for yourself,’’ cried the 
two field officers in chorus as I shook 
hands early next day. The reinforced 
train had drawn out and turned the first 
bend. Ned Ormsby, on watch at the head, 
rode with Brown, and Dave Payn (my 
young ex-Confederate) took rear charge 
with ‘‘ Nick.’’ 

‘You must skirt along the Mexican 
line for two hundred miles, and the land 
is full of thieves, deserters, ex-guerillas 
and criminals. Look out for all things 
at the stations. There are many desperate 
marauders there. As for the Indians, 
you'll see their gilttering watch-fires soon 
enough! ‘There’s only one advice bet- 
ter than sleeping with your hand on 
your revolver,’’ said General Dandy in 
adieu. 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ said I, lifting my eye- 
brows. 

‘‘Sleep with each hand on one in Ari- 
zona,’’ laughed the cool old General as 
he waved me off. 

It was an ominous parting! 

I rode away briskly and soon caught 
up with my dawdlingcommand. Slouch- 
ing Mexicans, malevolent, filthy and 
bare-footed, ragged bestial Yuma Indians 
and stray starving animals shuffled out 
of my way, onthe barren path. Before 
me a rough scarped range of stony hills 
broke higher up into rolling mountains, 
finally sweeping far away to the Mexican 
border. Through the canons for fifty to 
one hundred miles, smugglers and stray 
war party Apaches, dressed as Papagos 

a supposedly friendly tribe), often crossed 
the borders in a nefarious traffic with the 


Indian hostiles of both Arizona and Old 
Mexico. 
‘Well, Dave,’’ said I, to my nervy 


Virginian, ‘‘how goes it ?’’ 

‘‘First rate!’’ he answered, for I had 
drawn three extra Government horses 
and thus mounted my trusty assistants. 
‘Don’t trust these worthless men! Some 
of them are pretty bruised and battered 
up, but they seem all too cheerful to-day. 
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Ican’t get wind of it, but you’ll have 
some trouble with them yet!’’ 

‘*Dave, my boy, watch them for me 
like a lynx, and, night or day, if trouble 
comes, jump to aid me, with your own 
two men. Ormsby and I, with ‘ Nick,’ 
with your help, will be a strong enough 
party to keep discipline. We'll be all 
right enough when I get the reinforce- 
ment of the troops from Fort McDowall. 
Then I will punish some of these brutes!’’ 

““Yes, when we get there!’’ said the 
lean-faced young Virginian, veteran 
thoughtfully. 

Two days of dragging along, in anxious 
watch, brought us now near Antelope 
Peak. The frequent inspections, exact 
discipline and daily watchful care pre- 
vented any outbreak. My _ soldiers 
marched along, seemingly cheerful, for 
they were saved the weight of their 
packs and guns. ‘These last were in the 
rear wagon, guarded by three men, fora 


half dozen wéll-armed men led the ad- 
vance. 
At sundown, my docile command 


wound up to the base of the great stony 
peak, whose bare top was the very west- 
ernmost spot where the ‘‘Stars and Bars’’ 
had floated in the war. AsI rode up to 
the low adobe station, nestling at its 
foot, I found there only one drunken sta- 
tionkeeper, and an old shrivelled Papago 
squaw, a very witch, in charge. As I dis- 
mounted, Brown, the wagonmaster, rode 
up, hat in hand. 

‘*T would like to make 
down in that grass, sir. I can try and 
graze the mules a little.’’ He spoke civ- 
illy. ‘‘It will do them good.”’ 

‘*All right, Brown,’’ said I. ‘‘But 
your men must carefully watch the whole 
herd, until they are tied up for the night 
to the wagons. Lieutenant Ormsby him- 
self will give you the other orders.’’ 

He rode obediently away. I then in- 
vestigated and posted a thoroughly reli- 
able sentinel to prevent my soldiers get- 
ting at the hidden whisky of the trader. 
These ‘‘dog hole’’ haunts always had 
whisky concealed to trade for stolen army 
horses, the soldier’s arms or other pur- 
loined goods. I was thus busied in vari- 
ous cares for an hour or more till all was 
apparently safe. 

Riding down at last through the grow- 
ing dusk, I seated myself in weariness, 
at the table. I could just distinguish the 
faces around me. I missed young Dave 


my own camp 
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Payn. When half done my meal, I felt 
my shoulder suddenly seized. A whisper 
in my ear aroused me at once. 

‘*Come away; out of all 
quick! Follow me!”’ 

It was Dave, the young rebel. His eyes 
told me of some new danger. 

‘*Ormsby, take charge,’’ said I. 
be back soon.’’ 

Strolling along a few rods away, Payn 
said quickly: 

‘‘You have got to face a mutiny here, 
lieutenant! Be on your guard! ‘They 
mean to murder you both to-night.’’ 

‘* Speak out!’ said I. 

My blood leaped up! A mutiny on my 
first march! A disgrace—perhaps a 
shameful death! He whispered in agita- 
tion, pistol and rifle ready: 

‘*T strolled down with my rifle to see 
if I could get you a rabbit ortwo. As I 
came back I saw Brown, Frazer and one 
or two of your fellows crouching down 
behind a wagon. I slipped along and then, 
crawled up near them in the grass. By 
Jove! There was that same Papago chief, 
who once ran away. He had sneaked out 
of these mesquit woods over there—I 
heard all! Their plan is to makea sudden 
‘humbug’ alarm toward morning and, as 
you officers run out, you are to be shot 
down, the camp plundered, and then, the 
whole ‘outfit’ will desert to Mexico! 
Frazer will turn loose any of the fellows 
who won't wish to go, to find their way 
back with the teamsters, who wiil in any 
case lose no pay. In two hours, they can 
all easily be over the line. Once in 
Mexico they are safe.’’ 

‘*Brown,’’ said I. 

I was astounded. 
—-so obedient! 

‘*He owes you a grudge for disgracing 
him, and swears that he will kill you 
himself.’’ 

I felt a bit wolfish. 
stantly complete. 

‘*Dave,’’ said I, ‘‘go right down there 
and tell Brown and Nick that I want to 
see them. Keep your own weapons ready ! 
Come up to my tent with these men. 
Don’t wait a single minute.’’ 

He sprang away, fearless and light- 
footed. 

I walked briskly back to the table, and 
with one whisper to Ormsby warned him. 

ai I will come 


hearing— 
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‘*Ts he in it, too?’’ 
He had been so civil 


My plan was in- 


yet right into the tent! 
in there.’’ 
Making a private sign also to the two 
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assistants, we all quietly entered our lit- 
tle canvas fort. A few wordstold them all. 
Every man grasped his nearest weapon. 
Voices told of the approaching conspira- 
tors. 

‘*Be silent,’’ said I. ‘‘When Brown 
comes in then disarm him quickly at my 
word. Grab his pistol!”’ 

I put my head out of the tent. 

‘*Call the corporal,’ said I, 
ordinary tone to the sentinel. 

In a moment the corporal on duty en- 
tered armed. I could just see Dave Payn 
slowly approaching with the two wagon 
masters. The corporal stood there wait- 
ing ‘‘at attention.’’ In front of my own 
tent were all the stacked arms of the com- 
mand. 

As Brown came lounging up, I said, 
pleasantly : 

‘*Come in.’’ 

He looked slightly bewildered, but bent 
his head-and entered. As he did, from 
each side of the front wall a man roughly 
grasped him. 

I felt a strange joy as I held his own 
revolver up to his white face. He was 
then quickly gagged with a handkerchief. 

‘‘Watch him, Trapp. Don’t fool with 
him. Shoot him dead if he moves.’’ 

I was the arbiter of life and death! 

‘*All right!’’ said the stern Swiss. 

Brown shivered in abject fear. 

‘*Corporal, turn all the men out!’’ I 
sternly commanded. 

Ormsby and I now had our pistols 
cocked and Trapp stood by, a faithful 
guard. ‘‘ Nick,’’ watch our tents and let 
no one approach our private weapons 
here,’’ I cried, pointing to the heap of 
loaded carbines on the tent floor. 

The men came running up at the general 
alarm. 

While the astonished soldiers fell into 
line, they sullenly heard the sudden order: 

‘*Hand over all private weapons.’’ 

In five minutes, however, they were 
all completely disarmed. The corporal 
and one faithful sentinel watched the 
stacks of guns with cocked muskets. 

We had conquered! We were in charge 
of all the means of mischief ! 

Ormsby and I directed the removal of 
all the weapons to our tent, where they 
were at last piled up under our eyes. A 
grim silence reigned. 

Four of the ringleaders, pointed out 
by Dave Payn, were quickly strapped up 
toa ruined picket fence and soon not a 
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sound broke the stillness of the eventful 
night. ‘The moon soared high above the 
Sonora Mountains, and lit up the strange 
wild scene. The tents gleamed silvery in 
the pale ghostly beams, and the flicker- 
ing camp-fire now dying, burned away in 
red and yellow flames. 

I was harassed with doubts, standing 
there at bay for my life and honor. 

Another new care came to vex me. For 
I thought of the train and the ammuni- 
tion there. 

Were the other teamsters deluded into 
the scheme? 

‘See here, Dave, tell me, where are 
the other men ?’’ 

“Two watching at the train; four are 
on guard over the horses, and the mules 
are hobbled, alittle further on, out in the 
bunch grass!’’ 

It was a dangerous situation. 

‘‘Lieutenant Ormsby, take the corporal 
and four men and go down and take 
charge of the whole train. I will come 
down later. Dave, I will put you now in 
command here. I depend on you.”’ 

Ned Ormsby started on with his men. 
As I was giving Dave Payn his last brief 
orders, I reflected that the skulking 
Frazer was missing. He was the only man 
who was reported ‘‘absent’’ at the roll 
call. 

‘““T must warn Ned. That skunk might 
waylay him and shoot him from the 
bushes.’’ 

I sprang forward. The game Southern 
bov divined my thoughts. 

‘‘Let me go,’’ said Dave, grasping his 
Winchester. ‘‘That thieving Indian 
sneaked off as I went down. I forgot to 
tell you. I could have easily shot him 
myself, but I did not dare to ‘open the 
ball’ then.”’ 

‘*Felix, take command here!’’ I called 
to the alert Milesian. 

‘*All right, sir! I'll hold this ‘outfit’ 
all quiet.’’ 

He had a six-shooter leveled at Brown’s 
breast! 

As we stumbled on to the cottonwoods 
Dave quickly cried: 

‘“There go the mules!”’ 

A chorus of wild yells rose on the 
night air. I heard a dozen discharges of 
heavy rifles and by my side Dave Payn 
was now calmly emptying his Winchester. 
I fired every shot of my own rifle into a 
charging mass of riders. ‘Then, I caught 
the flash of a white plume, as a dark form 
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fell, throwing up its arms. It was a hot 
fight around the wagons. I heard Ned 
Ormsby’s quick soldierly orders. Dave 
Payn was an independent sharpshooter, 
and I was firing steadily myself. Ina 
few moments the sound of retreating 
hoofs ceased, and we only heard groans 
around us in the soft grass. 

Answering Ormsby’s halloes, we finally 
joined ‘him, groping our way, blinded by 
the rifle flashes. 

‘‘What’s up, now, Ned?’’ I cried. 

His cheery voice reassured me. 

‘*Some of the horse thieves have almost 
stampeded the mules. But the horses are 
all safe.’’ 

While we talked the frightened team- 
sters at last joined us with the riding 
animals, and the mules straggled back. 

‘*Saddle up!’’ I cried. 

In five minutes, a camp-fire was lighted 
around each face of our train and we were 
ready to fight to the death. We found 
that we had left only six available ani- 
mals. Our rifle fire had been returned 
only by revolvers. Ormsby, with Dave 
soon mounted four men, and then rode 
out to collect the rest of the herd. 

The sharp reception had astonished our 
sneaking enemies. 

Daylight came at last, after a long 
night of anxiety. Before my own tent 
lay, stark and stiff, the dead body of the 
alleged Papago chief. He proved to 
be a desperate renegade Tonto-Apache, 
who knew all the ‘‘army ways.’”’ A 
Government pet! 

On a pile of saddle blankets near him 
lay Frazer slowly dying. He had con- 
fessed that the mules were to have been 
the spoils of the Indians and of his horse- 
thieving crew, who had waited for us, by 
a previous arrangement with our malcon- 
tents. His gang was to have all the heavy 
plunder, after the wagons had been safely 
hauled over the Mexican line. The arms, 
stores and outfit, with the horses, would 
have been a rich common prize. Our lives 
were to be the sweet fruits of victory and 
revenge. For Brown and Frazer had 
sworn to ‘‘get even!’’ 

To-day, the would-be deserter lies for- 
gotten under the sand below lonely Ante- 
lope Peak. We scooped for him a rude 
grave, and then piled a cairn of loose 
rocks over what had once been a man. He 
died without revealing the story of his 
stormy past. 

No one knew who shot him down. I 
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always hoped that Dave Payn had killed 
him. The Virginian doubted this. ‘‘I 
think that I got the Apache—I fear that 


it was you who laid him out,’’ he 
said. 
I will never know that secret! And I 


am glad, even now, of the uncertainty. 
The villain wrought his own fate. 

Brown, sent back a prisoner to Yuma, 
was soon at large, and a short time after- 
ward very properly and effectually killed 
for horse stealing. Quite in the line of 
his peculiar talents! He was always fonc 
of horses! 

Three daysI waited, busied in reorgan- 
izing my motley command. At last a 
paymaster’s escort passing gave me a 
dozen good mounted men. In another two 
weeks, I reached a haven at Maricopa 
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Lift the voice in mighty song, 
Swell the strain from shore to shore, 

Praised be God to whom belong 
Might and glory evermore! 

Ours the hand to right the Wrong, 
His the Will to prosper war; 

Pride is hurtling, Justice strong, 
Keep the Faith that vict’ry bore! 


Faith in meekness, faith in truth, 
Faith in arms that bled and died, 
Faith in Freedom’s giant youth 
Spurning tyrant’s neck of pride! 
Guard lest Greed that knows no ruth, 
Honor’s gage in grasping hide; 
Fend the bite of Rapine’s tooth, 
Let the heart of mercy bide. 
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Wells, and after my strong escort had 
‘‘joined’’ I had honest and faithful ser- 
vice from the foolish men cajoled from 
their duty by Frazer with his stories as 
tothe visionary ‘‘thousands of dollars 
in crisp greenbacks.”’ 

When we returned with our dangerous 
quest ended, six months later, the wander- 
ing wild cattle had trodden out all marks 
of Frazer’s grave. We could not even find 
it. Dave Payn is now a college professor, 
grave and reverend, in old Virginia. 
My own sword is hung up in these ‘‘ pip- 
ing times of peace,’’ and the Eastern 
tenderfoot gazes in ennui from the com- 
fortable Pullman cars at the peaceful 
scene of a growing home life blossoming 
around the spot where chance foiled the 
Mutineer’s Plot, 
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Vassal millions bend the knee 

From Luzon to Cuba’s strand, 
Crave the chrism making free 

Lord and serf as Heaven planned. 
God avail us, list our plea, 

Guide the head, control the hand, 
Thou who dealt on land and sea 

Conquest to the Just Command! 


Rest the bones that bleach and rot 
’Neath the vulture’s sated stare: 
Foe and foeman starved or shot, 
Each rejoiced in death to dare! 
Washed their sins in streamlets hot, 
Blood all-cleansing made them fair, 
Martyr's crown deny them not 
When Thy Summons Trump shall blare! 


Lift the voice in mighty song, 
Swell the strain from shore to shore, 

Praised be God to whom belong 
Might and glory evermore. 

Ours the hand to right the Wrong, 
His the Will to prosper war; 

Pride is hurtling, Justice strong, 
Keep the Faith that vict’ry bore! 
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A CRITIC’S REVERIE 


IME and time again it has been pro- 
claimed by men who enjoy the 
much-abused privilege of uttering 

to the world their little whims, fancies 
and still littler philosophies, that nothing 
is so conducive to comfort and to reverie 
as a grate fire on a November eve, two 
slippered feet on the fender—some find 
four preferable—a steaming glass at one’s 
elbow and a long, soul-seducing pipe 
glued between one’s lips. For me the 
steaming glass is conducive only to drowsy 
headache, and I had rather venture a sea 
voyage in midwinter than the sweetest 
pipe ever rhymed. Sufficient to my tired 
inind a soothing pot of tea, I dare not 
mention the brand, a jug of oozy, snowy 
cream and, above all, a slice of mince pie. 
The pie may be poison to digestion, but 
what is tobacco? Besides, to be normal, 
one must have some vice or other. Then 
while the rain and wind without bicker 
like a pair of testy news-women, I can 
forget present cares and wander down the 
aisle of memory to the days when I read 
books not for vivisection, but for flights of 
happiness untold. Try as I may, it is im- 
possible to persuade myself that my read- 
ing now is anything but drudgery. Novel 
after novel comes to me, volume of poems 
after volume, and I plod through each 
thirsting and panting ever for an occasion 
to purely enjoy, yet always do I finish 
with a thirst unsatisfied. Ten novels may 
fatigue me utterly, four may provoke the 
kindest tickling from my tiny barb; and 
one may almost startle me into pleasure, 
when suddenly I reflect that I am a critic. 
I must examine into the causes of this 
wave of joy, pick to pieces the whole 
delicate fabric of the creator’s brain in 
order to show the greedy book-taster just 
why and how the author has been able to 
produce such delightful effects, and, 
ignominy, most harrowing of all, explain 
how and in what the whole might have 
been done so much better. 

Oh, ye hopeful tribe of authors and 
poets to be, though of the stern or the 
gentle sex, who use the light of youth, its 
gladness, its health and, saddest of all, so 
much valuable ink and paper; ladies who 
spend the precious hours of your beauty- 


sleep night after night in inditing sonnets 
to Gray Days and Crimson Cauliflowers; 
young gentlemen, ye who pore and sweat 
over Romances of Real Life and Realisms 
of Romance, when ye might so much 
more profitably be eating long, solid din- 
ners and dancing some of your pretty 
cousins into marriage, hearken tothe con- 
fession of a critic just made and consider 
with what cold courtesy the warm off- 
spring of your fevered brains is and must 
be received! 

Be warned, therefore, before it is too 
late, and ye also degenerate into critics, 
after having failed as authors as did I, 
long ago in the days when your only use 
for a pen was to stick it into the sawdust 
trunk of your dolls. In any event, if you 
will persist in putting forth novels, in 
manufacturing heroes and heroines, be 
good enough not to expect that I shall 
ever love them. I shall do my best to re- 
spect them, I promise you, and if they de- 
serve it, I shall recommend them to the 
comity of my friends. Authors and 
authoresses, I might grow even to love 
some among your charming selves, and 
who can say it would not be of infinite ad- 
vantage to me? But the heroes I love, ah, 
they are first loves! They have always 
continued faithful and consoling; they 
are now gazing down at me kindly from 
their shelves through the sturdy leather 
backs of their bindings. Some of them, 
alas! have been lost, borrowed or pilfered ; 
yet my memory is ever fresh of their 
genial influence. Nay, the first, simplest 
and tenderest of them all is long,. long 
since become nothing but the faintest, 
most odorous recollection. 

The first book I was able to read alone, 
and that after the whole volume had been 
spelled out to me a demi-score of times! 
You see, I was not an infant prodigy. But 
how proud I swelled over the achieve- 
ment. One story inthe book I had by 
rote, because it so fascinated me. I sup- 
pose I should call it merely a sketch; but 
it loomed on my budding perception with 
a grandeur quite Homeric. 

Then it had a most startling offset in a 
wooccut, the full size of the page, which 
perfect product of the artist’s brain and 
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pencil set forth most vividly the prime in- 
cident of the tale. The hero was a farmer 
lad, such a gallant, hardy, adorable fel- 
low, who worked all day from when the 
sun climbed up behind the hills and shone 
in on his humble couch in the little room 
under the roof, till the evening when he 
milked—well, I forget just how many 
cows, but I know they were many. ‘The 
villain was a fox, a long-nosed, gaunt, 
sneaking, ravenous fox! Truly a most 
formidable animal according to the pic- 
ture. Persecuted innocence in this drama 
of rural life was represented by a farm- 
yard full of hens, decent, home-abiding 
fowl, that when the sun sank behind the 
village church in the west and the farmer 
lad hero strode into the barn to milk his 
complaisant kine, most orderly and un- 
noisily retired to their vari-colored roost 
in the hennery just alongside the barn. 

Mark now the marvelous realism and 
dramatic force of the narrative. 

When the cows had been duly relieved 
of the creamy guerdon which they be- 
stowed in lieu of board, and the hens were 
comfortably adjusted on their trapeze-like 
downy couches, and the farmer lad hero 
had eaten his supper, read his almanac and 
then said good-night to his parents, and 
had himself dropped into the deeps of his 
feather mattress for the slumber of an un- 
burdened conscience and tired brawn, lo! 
the crafty fox enters on the scene. Not 
in the hero’s sleeping apartment, to be 
sure, but into the barnyard, and straight- 
way makes for the hennery of repose and 
innocence, so soon to be violated. The in- 
terest at this point becomes intense. Pic- 
ture the sonorous slumber of the hero, the 
defenseless insouciance of the brood of in- 
nocence, the villain unsuspected and un- 
molested about to claim his prey. 

But, hark! a deep-bayed note of warn- 
ing smites the midnight air. Possibly it 
was only ten o’clock, but everything was 
as quiet as midnight. The moon glides 
from behind a cloud to see what may be 
going on in the respectable farmyard of 
the hero. She descries the sinuous, 
skinny form of the villain. She hears the 
deep-hayed note again. Then a cluttering 
of wings and the hysteric screaming of 
the very reputable dames in the hennery, 
combine with the repeated deep-bay 
notes to make night terrible, and the next 
instant there’s the crash of a musket of 
’°76, and the farmer lad hero comes clod- 
hopping into the yard. I remember dis- 
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tinctly that none of his fowl suffered more 
than this most startling disturbance of 
their chaste slumbers. I believe the mys- 
terious deep-bay note was attributable to 
a large hound that had not been previous- 
ly mentioned in the narrative; but I can- 
not recall whether the hero’s slug killed 
the fox, or whether Messire Reynard 
made a return visit and tried to carry off 
one of the gentle, sweet-nosed kine from 
the barn. This is immaterial, however. I 
had my hero, and though he is not of the 
elegant type I have at times fancied in 
after years, he was a hero tomethen, and 
a hero he shall always continue. 

Of the many authors who have con- 
tributed heroes to the story-reader’s gal- 
lery of worship, Ican recall few who have 
furnished forth a more enchanting aggre- 
gate than the Brothers Grimm. Then you 
are always absolutely decjded in your 
good or evil opinion of any of the gentle- 
men who move in their chronicles. If the 
author starts with the proposition that the 
good young prince went out in the morn- 
ing for a stroll in the wood, there is no 
crevice for doubt that the thus catalogued 
character is not areally good young noble. 
In the next instance you may be quite as 
confident that he is going to fall in with 
somebody who is anything but good, and 
that this rencontre is going to be a very 
bad chance for the good young prince. 
Then during divers pages you hang by 
your hair over the precipice of misdoubt 
as to whether the bad somebody is not 
destined to triumph over the good young 
prince. Just as you feel yourself slipping 
down into the frightful abyss, a beauti- 
ful fairy appears. She is under peculiar 
personal obligations to the good young 
prince into which you are not at all 
anxious to pry. Asa token of her grati- 
tude she casts her magical gaze on the 
bad somebody, who is immediately trans- 
formed into a helpless old hag. All of this 
instances the satisfaction of having a hero 
that is really a hero, and whom one may 
with security clap into the pocket of 
memory, where among other heroes 
one usually conserves a full-figure image 
of oneself. An additional charm of this 
class of narrative is the thorough punish- 
ment of the villain. Behold him trans- 
formed from strong, healthy, rosy youth 
and manhood into the last stages of senile 
decay and toothlessness. Nowadays most 
villains are allowed to betake themselves 
quietly to some conveniently remote shore 
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and there no doubt perpetrate new vil- 
lainies. It’s not just, to say the least, and 
I doubt whether it is even artistic. 

The last two of many heroes whom I 
loved in the days before I could appreciate 
heroines, are Sinbad and Robinson Crusoe. 
Much of the pleasure I deserved of the 
former was lost to me because the com- 
fortable saffron-hued book which con 
tained his adventures, and in which alone 
they existed for me, got astray just when 
I had reached the most breathless passage 
of his iliad. Asa solace, I took up Rob- 
inson, and when next an opportunity 
arose for me to renew old acquaintance 
with Sinbad I had outgrown boyhood’'s 
credulous lustrum. Unhappy me! Robin- 
son, fortunately, I may take even now, 
believe most firmly in every line and feel 
that delicious thrill of pain at the close 
of the book which Dr. Johnson expressed 
thus: ‘‘Nobody ever laid it down with- 
out wishing it were longer.’’ 

One thing I have never been able to 
reconcile myself to, nevertheless, which is 
that, the unfortunate gentleman who was 
exiled to the lonely isle off the coast of 
Chili, had anything to do in common 
with my Robinson. It was my first im- 
pression, and I have never been able to 
shake it off, that Robinson’s island was 
somewhere or anywhere near Africa. 

Dear, jolly old heroes of those far dis- 
tant hours, when to be caught enjoying 
your society was equivalent to being 
trapped with a gang of counterfeiters! 
How many missed lessons have I braved 
for you! In how many cold, lonely and 
forbidden precincts have not cherished you 
and found you always interesting, won- 
derful and good! Will you always make 
boys happy as you did me, even while 
there are boys who need the relish of your 
bold adventures and the encouraging 
influence of your honest, kindly hearts? 


Then followed a period in which, after 
multiple conferences with those who held 
my future most in store, I came regret 
fully to the conclusion that story-reading 
was not the sole duty of him who must 
make his way in the world. It was the 
age of disillusionment. One of the saddest 
of my awakenings to broader knowledge 
was the apprehension that a fox maraud- 
ing a farmer’s hencoop is the most rare 
of happenings. Foxes had in truth become 
so scarce that fox hunters and their deep- 
haying hounds chased over hill and dale, 
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creek, brook and meadow on the scent of 
a bag of anise seed. Again, to my grief, I 
learned that modern henneries suffered 
more from Senegambian reynards than 
from such as I had seen pictured in my 
first book of tales. Princes, also, it was 
revealed to me, were infrequently good 
and young. Sometimes they became good, 
but only in age. So much glamor being 
removed from the heroes of my childhood 
and of my boyhood days, for later, I re- 
ceived some strange enlightemet on the 
veracity of Robinson Crusoe and Mr. Sin- 
bad, I grew skeptical. I refused novels 
categorically. Then arrived the downy 
age, at which halycon epoch I was ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of shaving and 
the art of carrying a cane. I felt the need 
of new heroes upon whom to model myself. 
‘This the more particularly since I shaved 
and carried a cane not much to con- 
form to the laws of society or to please 
myself, as to appear agreeable to the 
glances of the excellent young ladies, 
whom my circumstances permitted me to 
meet. Now, how should I know the best 
formulze of conduct for this very delicate 
business, unless I made myself master of 
the ways and means of the amiable heroes, 
who are presented with such exceeding 
taste in adult novels? 

Thus it came about that I seized upon 
the Leather Stocking Tales. I knew at 
the end of the third page that the kind of 
hero I meant to be was not to be found 
here. But a reaction of my boyhood fan- 
cies rushed in upon me. I galloped along, 
utterly heedless of the aim with which I 
had opened the novel. I loved Natty and 
his crew and raved over the glories of 
forest life; and my love or my rapture, 
neither has since declined. 

Afterward Ivanhoe, a most gallant gen- 
tleman and most adorable hero. Yet he 
wore armor, and I must make my con- 
quests in a pall-bearer’s gloomy black and 
the cuirass of a stiff-bosomed shirt. Then 
Davy Copperfield, a dear, tender, lovable 
little chap, who grew up into a famous 
literary fellow. My career precisely. Fol- 
lowed d’Artagnan, whose sword-arm and 
saddle seat I envied, whose adventures I 
frantically coveted. I was quite convinced 
I had rather have lived in his day, en- 
joyed the friendship of Porthos and Ara 
mis and be dead to-day. Suddenly I re- 
flected that had I been alive then I could 
never have enjoved The Three Musketeers, 
and very promptly I rejoiced in my mod- 


so 
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est five feet, six inches, one hundred and 
thirty pounds. Then Tom Jones, whom I 
have always wondered at, sometimes ad- 
mired and almost as often dreaded. ‘Tom 
certainly was a rather wild charge and 
care. Sir Roger de Coverley, the Vicar of 
Wakefield, Prince Rasselas, behold a trio 
of heroes whom I do not dare to love. My 
deepest esteem and warmest admiration 
are theirs; but in very truth it seems pre- 
sumption to avow a love for heroes so 
thoroughly above me. 

The hero I love best of all? I have tried 
to make a choice between two: Dobbin 
and Barry Lyndon! Oh, I know the latter 
was a rather vain and unscrupulous chap; 
but is your simon-pure hero a possibility ? 
Granting all Barry’s faults, does not 
enough of gallantry, dash, courage and 
wit remain to insure affection? ‘Fhen Dob- 
bin, awkward, slow, blundering, noble- 
hearted Dobbin! Now that I consider 
them both calmly, perhaps I do love Dob- 
bin best of all. Is this love really an ad- 
miring love? Don’t we all feel rather 
sorry for Dob? Especially as we know 
foolish litthe Emmy should have loved 
him from the beginning; and as we know 
she never could adore him as she did 
George. 
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Here they stand pillowed in pleasing 
remembrance, the heroes, or rather only a 
few of the heroes I have learned to love 
in the past. Why can’t I take on new 
passions? Surely new heroes come forth 
equal in excellences to the eld? I make 
no doubt they do. But at twenty-one we 
take Miss Rosebud, Miss Violet or Miss 
Anybody down to supper after the dance. 
Our steps are light as air. Our hearts 
beat like flails and we feel that we love 
and can love only the radiant Miss Rose- 
bud or Miss Violet or Miss Anybody. We 
are sure that without her the remaining 
days of our earthly pilgrimage shall be all 
hail and sleet and rain. ‘Twenty years 
later, lonely bachelors still, we conduct 
to supper the even more radiant daughter 
of Mrs. Rosebud, Mrs. Violet or Mrs. 
Anybody, and we find her a tittering, gab- 
bling, most charmingly pretty little bore. 
Besides, the twitch of gout in our left 
knee is excruciating! 

Then we go home and muse on the de- 
parted glories of her mother, as pictured 
in the flames that leap over the fender, 
lick our slippered toes and eventually 
warm us into the reality of bedtime. 

There’s the popular novel of the day 
to be reviewed on the morrow! 





because of the ambition he is dis- 
playing by introducing Disraeli, 
the great English prime minister, into his 
new novel which we shall probably see 
within a year or so. But long ago, when 
he published kis novel entitled, ‘‘A Man 
of Mark,’’ he showed that he was not 
afraid to tackle serious themes, and that 
he enjoyed writing about political life. 
That was before he laid the foundation of 
his fortune by publishing ‘‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda.”’ 
‘*A Man of Mark’’ was one of several 
realistic novels that he wrote in pretty 
rapid succession while waiting for clients 
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in his rooms in Buckingham street, [Lon- 
don. It hasa great deal of merit, and 
readers who know only his romantic 
novels might find interest and profit in 
looking it up, and in contrasting his 
earlier with his later style. In his new 
work it is not unlikely that he will return 
to the earlier manner. Now that he is so 
firmly established in popularity he is sure 
to find readers for whatever method he 
chooses to adopt. 


Henry Harland, whose collection of 
short stories, ‘‘Comedies and Errors,’’ 
has been warmly praised in England, has 
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lived so long abroad and has written so 
much about European life, that many 
readers are probably unaware that he is 


an American. And yet only a few years 
ago he was well known here for his 


studies of Jewish life in New York city, 
published under the name of ‘Sidney 
Luska.’’ Mr. Harland is one of those rare 
and fortunate literary men who do not 
have to write for a living; so he writes 
what he pleases and he lives where he 
pleases. Fora long time he made Paris 
his home, but now he passes most of the 
year in London. He is a devoted student 
of French literature, and his work shows 
all the cleverness of that versatile nation. 


Hall Caine has had the satisfaction of 
seeing the dramatization of his novel, 
‘“The Christian,’’ successfully launched 
in this country. He will probably make a 
considerable fortune from it as Barrie has 
already done with ‘‘The Little Minister.’’ 
3efore returning home he will undoubted- 
ly have been heard in public at least a 
few times. He is a strong speaker, for the 
earnestness that he puts into his stories 
he infuses on the platform into his deliv- 
ery. Mr. Caine was one of the first of the 
contemporary English novelists to drama- 
tize his own books. In his first attempts 
he had the assistance of Mr. Wilson Bar- 
rett, who produced several of the drama- 
tizations with notable success. 


Have you noticed lately how many of 
our younger authors have been influenced 
by Kipling? In several cases the influ- 
ence is so strong that it betrays deliberate 
imitation; in other cases, it is plainly the 
unconscious result of admiration. One of 
the cleverest of the younger literary men 
has bravely acknowledged his indebted- 
ness and declared that it was through 
reading Kipling that he was first inspired 
to write. His name is Morgan Robertson, 
and it is printed on the title page of one 
of the best collections of sea stories pub- 
lished in this country during the past ten 
years. Mr. Robertson has the advantage 
of an experience of many years as a 
sailor; so he knows thoroughly the life he 
writes about. He has besides passed 
through poverty and hardship, both of 
which frequently prove to be blessings to 
authors in the end. But he does not rely 
wholly on his experience; before putting 
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a story on paper, he plans it carefully for 
several weeks and he studies at the 
libraries all the books he knows of, that 
give information with regard to the de- 
tails. In this way he is able to produce 
stories that are not only interesting and 
vivid, but masterpieces in their complete- 
ness and accuracy. Soif you are inter- 
ested in the sea and in ships, you will not 
only enjoy his tales but get a good deal of 
information out of them. Since taking to 
literature Mr. Robertson has given up his 
sea life, and he now devotes himself 
wholly to his writing. He lives in New 
York, where he may be seen riding about 
on his wheel. He is asmall man, with fine 
features, a smooth face and with piercing 
black eyes, and he is as brown and as 
hard as a nut. It is said that the editor of 
a successful magazine pays him a salary 
in order to secure an option on his work. 


If Israel Zangwill had not come to this 
country with a reputation as a humorist 
he would have achieved one by the re- 
marks he has made in public since his 
arrival. Several of these have been widely 
quoted, and they all show extraordinary 
readiness of mind. They could not have 
been prepared, for they were called out 
by other speakers, and they all have the 
marks of spontaneity. Those who have 
met Mr. Zangwill say that he is just as 
humorous in conversation as he is when 
speaking before an audience, and that his 
wit is delightfully unforced. Few Eng- 
lish authors who have come here in recent 
years have made so fine an impression. 
Mr. Zangwill’s visit will start many peo- 
ple to reading his books. They would do 
well to read all of his Ghetto stories, as 
well as his novel, ‘‘The Master,’’ which 
was highly praised on its appearance about 
three years ago. 


Stephen Phillips has proved his title to 
the laurels awarded him last year by the 


London Academy. The Ninetcenth Cen- 
tury for September published a new 
poem of his called ‘‘Endymion,’’ which 


places him without question in the fore- 
front of our poets and marks him a worthy 
follower in the paths of Keats. Here are 
two quotations from it: 


ENDYMION. 


Now was She swimming full in the dark vault, 
The darker for her beauty, when she seemed 
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To pause; 
heaven. 

Lo! like a lily vast the luminous Bloom 

Unfolded slow upon the noon of night: 

A moment, like a rain drop at its edge, 

Selene, brightly faltering earthward slid; 

And all the argent Flower had closed again. 

Endymion heard his name amid the stars 

Breathed ; and again ‘‘Endymion!’’ he heard 

Cried out in passion between earth and 
heaven ; 

Then ‘‘O Endymion!” stole into his ear: 

He feels Selene naked in his arms, 

‘“‘O human face so far beneath my pain,”’ 

She murmured; ‘suffer me to touch thy lips; 

For though I rule the night, yet still am I 

A woman: without love I cannot live. 

Alone, alone for ever, Endymion! 

Unwedded, barren, and yet brilliant young. 

Cold is my life; but thou art warm and glad. 

Chill are my veins; but I can feel thy blood 


there was no breathing in the 


Run from thy rich heart to thy finger ends. 

Kiss me but once, that I may feel thy joy 

Spring through my 
soul,’ 


veins and tingle in my 

She kissed him: 
said, 

“OQ mystic Brilliance, why hast thou disturbed 

My simple youth that was so pleased to 
breathe? 

Till now I was content ’twixt grass and cloud ; 

To be alive I deemed a lavish gift, 

And ripen slowly under falling beams. 

To me it was enough to hear the shower, 

And the low laughter blown from the bright 
sea, 

To me till now it hath sufficed to watch 

The Summer quivering over holy bloom, 

Or August apple wooed by orchard grass, 

Or stripped December waving mournfully 

Her bared armstothe cloud. This was the 
w orld 

To me; but now what melancholy sweet 

Steals over me, what magical distress, 

Distant delicious trouble and new pain! 

Ah! Ah! what hast thou done? for I begin 

To grieve for ancient wars, and atthe thought 

Of women that have died long, long ago, 

For sea-tossed herves yearning toward the 
Vest. 

Ah! Ah! 

thrilled 

With perils in the enchanted dawn of Time, 

And I begin to sorrow for strange things 

And to be sad with men long-dead; O now 

I suffer with old legends, and I pine 

At long sea-glances for a single sail.” 


and Endymion trembling 


what hast thou done? for I am 


A great many people are watching the 
career of Mr. Robert W. Chambers. It is 
rather a strange part of Mr. Chambers’s 
life that he began as a painter studying 
in Paris and later took up writing. To 
this fact is due the intimate knowledge of 
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French life and French character that he 
shows in his novels dealing with the 
Franco-German war. Three books, ‘‘ The 
Red Republic,’’ ‘‘Lorraine,’’ and ‘‘ Ashes 
of Empire,’’ have an abundance of thrill- 
ing incidents and are narrated in a style 
that holds interest with exceptional vigor, 
His other published books are written in 
a style so unlike the historical novels as 
to seem almost the work of another man, 
Mr. Chambers has two new books under 
way, one of which will deal with life in 
New York city. Any plan for the reading 
of American fiction this winter should not 
fail to include the work of this coming 
author. 


Paul Leicester Ford is another Ameri- 
can who, for the richness of his natural 
gifts and for industrious effort, deserves 
well of the thousands of patriotic citizens 
that rejoice in their fatherland, especially 
since the triumphant close of the war. 
Mr. Ford has not only written two re- 
imarkably successful novels, ‘‘The Hon. 
orable Peter Stirling’’ and ‘‘’ The Story of 
an Untold Love,’’ but has also furnished 
our libraries with much valuable histori- 
cal writing. Now that we are so proud to 
tell the great deeds of the victories of 
1898, perhaps some of us might brush up 
the memory of those early and greater 
deeds of our forefathers, whose wit, wis: 
dom, courage and gentlemanliness form 
the foundations of our present glorious 
station in the world of nations. 


The intense excitement caused in the 
country by the war and the consequent 
setback to the sale of fiction did not seem 
to lessen the rapid development of inter- 
est in Mrs. E. L. Voynich’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Gadfly.’’ It is seldom that an author 
achieves so remarkable a success in a 
first book. ‘‘The Gadfly’’ is strongly 
melodramatic, the dialogue is brilliant 
and the last chapters form one of the 
most powerful pieces of writing of re 
cent years. Mrs. Voynich has another 
novel in process which Henry Holt & 
Co. will publish. 








